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FORD  is  the  only  C.ir    in    existence    that   commnnJs   unlimitrcl   %vc:!d- 
widr  publicity  and   advertisement    FRF.':    OF    CHARGE. 


Sole  Agents:    " TARRANT'S ^ 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

1 04- 112    Russell    Street 


CoDtaioirvr 


FURTHER  LEHERS  FROM  JUUA 


This  book   has  been  as  liRht  from   be 
yond   the    grave    to    many    bereaved    per 
sons,    bringing    hope    and    consolalion    \o 
those    who     would    otherwise    have    ton 
tinued    to    dwell    io    the    shadow    of    the 
great   darkness   of   the  valley   of   death 

This   Edition  contains  •  n«w   Pr*fao« 

Written   by   the   LaU 

W.    T.    STEAD. 

Strongly    bound    io    Cloth. 
Post    S  -    FrM. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    $/-)    to 
The   Manager,   Stead'e   Review, 
111    Collins  Street, 

Melt>*ume. 


BOSISTO'S      PARROT 
OIL  BRAND 

FOR    COLDl 

WEAK   CHESTS 


Morch  9,  WIS. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


An  Active  or  a 
Passive  Mind  ? 


A  well-stored  mind  and  a  pr<ii>erly  trained  mind  are  not  exactly  Bynonyuioiis  terms, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  properly  trained  mind  can,  and  does,  pick  up  and  store 
away  a  great  deal  of  information  which  is  of  practical  use  in  business,  in  social  life, 
in  study,  and  in  sport.  In  this  sense  the  man  with  the  trained  mind  may  be  said  to 
have  a  well-stored  mind,  although  his  knowledge  may  be  confined  solely  to  practical 
affairs.  In  which  case  he  has  an  advantiige  over  the  man  whose  mind  is  merely  well 
stored,  for  the  trained  mind  quickly  concentrates  itself  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  on 
that  alone,  recalling  promptly  all  that  pertains  to  that  matter,  and  dismissing  just  as 
promptly   all   irrelevant  issues. 

Thus,  one  is  passive,  the  other  active:  one  accumulates  only,  the  other  turns  its 
knowledge  to  prarlical  use  by  comparing,  combining,  analysing,  deducing  and  finally 
acting.  The  passive  mind  thinks  after  the  event,  when  it  is  too  late;  the  active,  trained 
mind  thinks  beforehand — or.  if  necessary,  at  the  time,  on  the  spot — bringing  all  its  guns 
to  bear  and  dominating  the  situation.  It  responds  quickly  to  the  impulse  of  the  will,  is 
not  easily  overawed,  and   is  difficult   to   impose  upon. 

These  things  have  in  them  the  quality  of  suc^cess;  they  establish  confidence,  they  get 
things    done. 

The  PELMAN  System 
Will  Help  You 


The  Pelmau  System  of  Mind  and  Memory 
Training  sets  out  to  give  its  Pupils  this 
quality  of  success.  To  begin  with,  it  Trains 
the  Memory  thoroughly.  It  makes  the  ac- 
quisition of  accurate  knowledge  easy  and 
certain.  It  cultixates  the  five  senses  and 
sharpens  tlie  percepti\e  faculties.  The  pupil 
SKE.S    more,    and    thus    learns    more. 

Then,  right  from  the  first  lessnn,  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  pupil  towards  mat- 
ters he  deals  with  in  everyday  life  receives 
attention.  This  is  an  iniiiortaT!t  factor  in  the 
training.  A  moment's  ih'jughi  will  show  you 
that  the  way  you  approach  your  work  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which 
the    work    is    done. 


The  lessons  show  the  pupil  how  to  make 
his  work  interesting  to  himself;  they  explain 
the  inter-relation  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  Tliey  are  eminently  sane  in  tliem- 
selves,  and  they  help  the  pupil  to  a  calm, 
sane    outlook. 

The  propulsion  of  feeling  in  given  circum- 
stances may  be  so  great  as  to  prejudice  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  much  thought  may  lead  to 
inaction  when  action  is  necessary.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  to  niaint:iin  the  ba'aiii'^. 
undergo  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and 
Memory  Training.  It  is  pleasant,  interesting 
and    profitable. 


Our  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  tells  you  exactly  what  the  Pelman 
System  does.  It  gives  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  the  '>ld  world,  and.  what  is  peril:; ns 
of  more  importance  to  you,  it  gives  the  opinions  of  many  Australian  and  Xew  Zea!.'r;i| 
pupils,  some  of  whom  may  be  known  to  you.  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write.  Use  the 
coupon  below  and  post  to  the  Secretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory.  23 
Gloucester   House.   396  Flinders   T.ane.   Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  PFJ.M.AN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  wecl;s 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  beeins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  AVrite  now  to 
the  Secretary.  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  I>ane.  iielbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND     POST    TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PRI.M.VN    SCHOOL    OF    VIN'D    AND    MEMORY. 
25    G  ouccstcr    Honsf.    5'"'o    Klindi'-s    L.-ine,   Melliourne 
P>Tse    send'    your'    free     book,     "Mind      and     Memory 
Training." 


Na-me . 


Address. 


STEAD'S   RICVIEV/. 


March  9.  131S. 


An  Allegory 


Ann;,  ponurlul  raoior-oar  pull**!!  up  at  Thr  lU...  k,  in 
ColliriN  Street,  and  ft  Hmiirtly  irrcxniu'd  hiMin<--  man 
Htvppi-il  on  to  tho  pavonuMit.  Ih-  atciilfulally  knocked 
11  p«H-«T-by,  and,  in  turnintc  to  apoloiriw.  ho  wma 
•iHioundc<l  to  Bco  tho  faco  of  an  old  school  chum  once  a 
proHptToun  lad -now  pra(  t  icall:'  in  ragH.  "Don't  talk  to  mo 
here.  Jim."  NUid  hin  chntn.  "I've  a  wife  and  kiddio  a'  home. 
;tiid  cant  Kot  work  tVin.;H  are  pretty  l>a«l  I  led  aMti.nncd  to 
talk   to   you.' 

■' Ij4't'H  iret  II.  <ti'-  .11  uikI  go  for  a  npin !  "  Wht-n  liny  wt-re 
aloni".  Jwn  pnt  a  Hympailioiir  hand  on  hin  friend's  Hlioulder. 
• 'rdl  me  .ill  aliont  it.  Djivo."  he  naid  "I  don't  like  to  se«> 
yon  down  and  out  like  Ihii*.  Your  people  were  well  'ir.  At 
school  y»>u  were  a  better  niholar  than  I.  and  your  people  Bent 
\  oU    to  college   when   you    led" 

•  Thnt'H  HO.  Jim.  I  went  to  oolletre  all  nu'ht.  hut  I  didn't 
lake  any  interest  in  it  I  only  wanted  fun  and  pluy.  My 
father  line. I  to  continually  tell  me  that  I  ouftht  to  be  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  how  you.  a«  a  poor  hoy.  were  Bludyinu'  hard 
III   tin-  eveiiinirs  to  improve  your«elf. 

"  l)a«l  died  about  ten  years  ii«o,  and  when  thin--  were 
finally  settled,  there  wa«  practically  nothint;  for  us.  1  think 
that  dad  was  disappointed  with  me.  and  In  the  last  lew 
years  of    his   life   he   u'ainlded    recklessly. 

•  Lntil  the  last  lew  months  1  had  a  job  a«  a  clerk,  but 
conditions  were  slack,  and  I  was  put  ofT.  I've  been  every- 
wher«'  for  u  j«>h.  but  I  find  that  I'm  (»nly  one  amon^-  thou- 
sands. Kver/  employer  asks:  'What  rommercial  Tralninir 
have   j'ou    bad  ''" 

■'  Yours  is  n  sa<l  story.  Jim.  but  there  are  thousands  like 
it.  The  aver:«kce  younir  chap  thinks  too  much  about  i>lay  and 
'the  prem-nl.  »  lie  doesn't  think  aliout  the  future.  I  w.>rk<'<l 
hard.  I  flrst  look  Up  a  t'orrespondence  Course,  then  I  studied 
at  the  t'olleite  It  wasn't  lonu  before  I  not  n  u'ooil  piMition 
and   I've  been    irrowinu  ever  since." 

What  Is  .\our  position'  Are  .vou  irointt  up  'he  l'r"'<|)crn  y 
I'rack."  or  are  you  laklim  I'ot  l.uck  '  ''  Invest  yotir  spare 
sbillinjrs  iiiid  time  in  a  t'oinmercial  Kdiication.  Study'  I're- 
pure'  A  Mradshaw  'rraiiiiiii:  is  a  sure  roail  to  siiccc-s  You 
can  study  in  l»ay  or  K.\eiiinic  Classes,  or  l>y  iio-f  in  ymir  own 
home     Write  now  for  a  copy  of    Pamphlet    ■  H.S.29." 

What    is   vouf  choice— the   ofllce  or   the   sales   staff'      These 


two  r 
(Iocs 
.lint    .' 


At) 


r  the  entire  Commercial  flebl.     Hradshaw'- 
•••    for    the    litisiness    ofllce -It    trniti-*    boy  ■ 
i-s  sialTs  of  leadinir  city  hoiihiH  at  — 
•    ■>(     sa'ary.    if     holdinic     Hradxhaw's 
Apprenticeship    Diploma  : 
I'hlrd  year  rates  if  holdmc  Salesiniin-bio  Hii>loiii:i 


Scnil   for  rawphlets       \  29  "  and  "  H.S9. 


BRRDSHRWS 

6LJ51MLSS  COLLEGE 

PT^-.  i.rn. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAIYIBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE.  VICTORIA 


Mnri  li 
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STEADS  REVIEW. 


III. 


RE  P  u  B  Lie 

A    WEEKLY    JOURNAL 
Published  in  the  United  States, 

Which  reflects  the  best  thought  and  ideals 
of  the  American  people. 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  dihgentiy  read  the  "  New  Republic." 

EDITORS: 
Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men 
and  women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  subscription.  21/-.  Remittances 
should  he  made  by  money  order  to  the  Re- 
public Publishing  Company,  421  West  2l8t 
Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A..  or  sent  by 
cheque  or  postal  note  to  the  Setc  liepublic. 
c/o    Stead's,   182    Oollins   Sti-eet,    Melbourne. 
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IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
CAN  BE  GIVEN  OF 

PIONEER 

Wood  Pipe 

The  Pipe  for  all  classes 
of  Water  Supply  and 
Irrigation. 

1 1  saves  money  in 
first  cost,  in  freight, 
in  cost  of  laying, 
and  will  outlast 
metal  pipe. 
Made   in    sizes  from  2  in.     . 

upwards. 

Our   Illustrated   Catalogue 

gives  fall  particulars. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN   WOOD 
PIPE  CO.    LTD. 

Head  Ollicc  : 

BURNS   BAY    ROAD 

LANE  COVE.  N.S.W. 

Telephone  J22I3. 

WORKS 

LaneCoTcRiTer.  N.S.W. 
f-oolicrajr,  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide.  S.A. 

Contractors  to    all   State 
Governments. 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  ali  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  iecret  of  business  and  social  euc- 
o««8  is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  becaiiee  iliey  forget!  I  t-an 
make  your  in  nd  a  perfectly  chissified  in- 
dex, from  which  yoti  can  instantly  get 
facts,  tigurea,  names,  fa<ces.  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
■trnction  books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,   train,   or   on   board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is    taught    by    post.      Fill    in    coupon,    and    get 
full    particulars,    with    detailed    proofs   of    suc- 

C*«8. 

)X)NT  POR<".ET!     DO  IT  NOW 

Ebv.  W.  H.  Bbck.  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "Your  sys- 
tem is  easv.  'imple,  coinplt'te.  and  rcl.able. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dat.efl. 
names,  incidents.  et<'..  can  be  memorised  is 
itsionishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me   with   the   ritmost  certnint y." 

Mr.  R.  Peaktb.  Student.  Telowri.  SA.:  'It 
ma.kes  all  braajchee  of  study  very  easy  and 
plea«ant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  langiiases.  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-twentieth  of  the  u.oial  time  by  the 
application   of  your   system." 

Mr.  JA8.  Ure,  Te.Tcher,  Prahran.  Victoria, 
writes  :  "  Your  system  for  eia-minations  make« 
a<  perfect  cert^iiniy  of  remembering  anything 
requ'  red." 


Where 
are  my 
Spectacles? 


rO    K     HROWN    2:1    Sw.inst-.n    Street.  Melbourne 

Please   send    me   your   FRBB    Book    "Memory 
Training." 

Name  

A  d  d  n  «*  


IV. 


STEAD'S   R/i\'/EW. 


RUPTURE 


March  9,  1918 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAU>rr  7 

If  »o.  what  Brr  you  wcarinv  for  il  f  !•  il  one  o(  iho.f  old-faa)iiuiird  mid  cuni)>rr»omr  »ic«-l  apHnc  tniwrs, 
which  arc  a  constant  (ource  of  torture  to  the  wearer  >  There  i«  no  need  (or  you  to  wear  thi»  kind  of  con- 
trivance any   lonKer 

You.  00  doubt,  karr  loni  brra  wiitiinc  to  oblaio  an  appliiK*  tkal  %r*«ld  k«  *•!  aalr  r*al*r1akl>  I*  wear,  kal  mmt 
which  would  al»o  hold  your  rupiurr  undrr  all  coadi  loai.  If  you  will  wrilr  u».  wr  will  be  pjmird  to  tend  you 
particular*  ol  out  PAIKNT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION   RUPllFE  APPl.lANtE 

Never  mind  if  you  h.ivr  tried  evrt>ilimK  '-li'"  Tbi»  applunrr  it  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  i*.  in  fact, 
the  Terr  b»»l  apparaloi  (or  rupture  which  baa  ^et  b-rii  iavratrd  It  tittrm  awny  •llf<i|rlhrr  with  ihoar  rumheraoinr 
•tee!  »prinK«  I  here  nrr  nonr  of  tlioar  K'lllinK  len'lirr  uriclrralrnpa  Our  pad  ot  Air  Caakiaa  i*  iiiadr  of  aoft. 
pliahle  rubber,  which  excita  a  t'atje.  ytl  (irai  aid  asiierai  pmtgrt,  alwari  oa  th«  cerrrct  apat.  To  ahuw  what  IkE 
think  o(  thia  Patent  Rupture  Appliance. 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 

with  every  appliance  aent  out.     I(    il  ahould    not    prove    *ali>(ac  ory.    you    are    not  naked  to  keep  it.     The  pricr 
in  within  the  rearli  of  all,   and  the  appliance  ia  auilable  for   Mra,   Waata  and  Chtldrra 

Wr  (uaranirr  perlrri  eaic,  comfort,  and  talrtr  Iron  the  iini  daj'a  oa*.  Writ*  lor  lllattral*^  Calalocac,  paattd  trtt 
anrwkrrr       Wr   inakr  all  kinrfi  of  Suriical  Coodt 

WIN.SinW    COMPANY.    M.-rcantile    nuilding..    349.1    Collins    Street.    M.lhourne.    Victoria. 
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HILDYARD      PATENT     STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Uied  all  over  .Auitralii      Wool  Wagoiu.  Ktm  Wafooa. 

Orchard  VS  agnni,  Spring  Wagoni.       Tyraa  any  width. 

Wheeli  any  height.     Proir.pt  deliTary- 

Send    for   Catalogue    to-day, 

HILDYARD     WAQON      WORKS. 
KRNSINOTON.   MELBOURNE. 


MORRI^JMPERIALEYEOINTMENT 


CONFIDENTLY    RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable    at    all    Chemists    and    Stores. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  J^evieiv, 

Melbourne. 

Please  srnd  me  for  a  yr.«r 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  RFAIEW. 
i)eginning  vvilh  the  nrxi  number, 
for  which  1  enclose  herrwith  Postal 
Note  I  3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  1 3s.  6d  New  Zealand  ) 
(Money  Order    ISs.    elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Ad' lies* 

Note.  -SfLADS    REVIEW    appear*  ever> 
fortnight. 


Constipation 

IViwci   .1  '^''>    -"'^    rcsulliiifi 

Nrrvou*  a"*!    pi'rniancntly 

.    in-fl     l)y     SimpU  Naluial     H«»«    Trtat»»Bt     Na 

Madiciat.     Hoa   a  wch  kiiovkn  business  man 

Cured 

.•If  |Krtnaiuiili>.  ••"■i    ii..»iu    year*  of   siif- 
J..U  told  in  BaakUl  It.    aanl  IfM  to  all  who 
»ci.»i  ihii  advcrtincmci  •'    ami  >'    !•  "lagc  to 

J     P    GALE.    327  Collini    St.,    Melbourac. 


EYE-OPFNING    FACTS    ABOUT 

SHORTHAND 

And  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Will    Quickly    Convince    the    Most 
Sceptical    Thnt 

GREGGJHORTHAND 

il  bcMparablj  tkc    BEST  SYSTEM  TO  LEARN. 

B«  wi««   in  time   aid   write. 

CtECC   SHORTIUND    CORRF-'irONrF.SCE   COLLEGE  aid 
Aaatralian  Atrarr.   Alhioa.    Rnibaar.  Q. 


March  9,  WIS.  STEADS  REVIEW. 


The  Catechism  of  the  War 


IN  BOOK  FORM  AS- 


STEAD'S 

WAR 


FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed    with    Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

5/- 

To   STEAD'S   REVIEW   Readers   Only 

The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  gfiven  during'  the  last  three  years 
in  Stead's  Review,  whilst  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  is  of  little  value  for  refer- 
ence, owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  and  the  impos- 
siblity  of  indexing  the  replies  as  given.  Numerous  readers  have  pointed  this 
out,  and  have  urged  that  the  Catechism  should  be  reprinted  in  some  form  for 
handy  reference.  This  has  now  been  done.  Other  information  has  been  added, 
and  a  comprehensive  Index  makes  it  possible  to  quickly  find  any  fact-  required. 
i\  Diary  of  the  War  and  inieresting  maps  add  further  to  the  value  of  this  unique 
production. 

The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and  the 
price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary'  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than 
7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7,'G,  but  5/-. 


The  only  way  in  v\hijh  a 
copy  can  be  obtained  is  by 
using  this  coupon.  Fill  it  in 
at  once,  and  post  it  to  this 
office,  as  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  t>ooks  are  being 
printed. 


To  the  Manager.  Stead's, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me.  when  readv,  copy  of  STEAD8 
WAR   FACTS,  for   which   I  enclose  5,-. 

Nam'* 

Addres*  


VI. 


ST  FAD'S   R/A  I  L\\ 


M    rrJi   9.   J9iS. 


I  luxite  is  used  in  the  manufarturc  of  Mimitions  of 
W.ir  hcraiisc.  by  saving  labour,  it  frees  mi-n  for  other 
military  dutir-.  Fluxitc  i^  known  the  world  over  as 
thi-  i>axti'  flux  ih:it  simpl  fips  soldrrinff.  By  its  aid 
even  dirty  metals  can  be  solde;ed  without  cleaning, 
,incl    it    (!iM>.    \\t\\    nirrode 

In  ilic  iii>iiu  ihcii  .in  iroiii  iimc  lo  time  iiunai 
.irticlcs  to  bi-  repaired  which  at  present  you  may  not 
be  able  to  ^et  done  for  you.  Fluxite  will  assist  you 
to  do  these  Nourself  ;  not  by  men-iy  "  -ticking,"  but 
by  the  corre«  t  mechanical  method  soldering.  .Ml 
mechanics  and  other  practical  men  use  Fluxite.  It 
can  be  obtained  of  the  ironmongers  and  stores  in 
-m.ill  and  'a'V""  *'^'' 


Af  lX)-C'<)XTKOI.I.KU    CO.. 
272    \  ipyiin     Rojiil     Berrnondtcy.    EnKland. 


March  9,  1918. 


STEAD'S   REVIEW. 
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FOR  BABY  AND 
MOTHER 


"The 
Food 
That 
Never 
Fails  " 


IS 


The    success    of     "  Lactogen 
due  to  its  extreme  digestibility. 

The    weakest    child    or    invalid    can    assimilate 

Ivactogen  "   with    ease    when    nothing    else  can 

be    digested.      That    is    why    leading    physician> 

everywhere  recommend  "  Lactogen  "   as  the  ideal 

food  for  infants,   invalids  and  nursing  mothers. 

Write    To-day    for    a    Free    Sample    and    our 
Helpful     Book     on     the      Rearing    of     Baby. 

Post    Free    if  you    mention     "Stead's." 

THE  BACCHUS  MARSH  CONCENTRATED  MILK  CO.  LTD. 

593  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne.         1  Bond  Street,  Sydney. 


J 


AVILSON-S  E.VR  DRUMS 
make  the  Deaf  hear  dis- 
tinctly. 

They  are  8o  soft  in  the 
ears  one  can't  t«ll  they 
are  wearing  them,  and 
they  are  out  of  sight 
when  worn.  They  are  to 
weak  hearing  wliat  spec- 
tacles are  to  weak  sight, 
because  they  are  sound- 
magiiiflers,  .just  as  glasses 
are    sight-niagnifiers. 

Tliey  rest  the  Ear 
Nerves  hy  takiui;  the 
strain  off  them — the  strain 
of  trying  to  hear  liini 
sounds.     'I'hey   oan    he   j>iit 


iuto    the    ears,    or    taken 

•  )Ut,   in   a    minute,   .iust   as 

■  nnfortably  as  8i>octaclefl 
•an   he  put  on   and  off. 

They  also  protect  any 
!-aw  inner  parts  of  the 
ear   from   wind,  cold.  dust. 

•  ir  sudden  and  piercinp 
■iounds. 

It  is  as  easy  for  a  Deaf 
person  to  hear  weak 
sixinds  as  spet-tacles  make 
it  eaa.v  to  read  fine  print. 
:iiui  tile  longer  one  wears 
Miem    the   l.etter   his   liear- 

■  iig  grows.  l>eoause  they 
rest  up,  and  strengthen, 
the    ear    nerves. 


I'hey  make  all  the  sound  strike  hard  on  the  centre  of  the  human  ear  drtim.  instead  of 
spreading  it  weakly  all  over  the  sTirface.  It  thus  makes  the  centre  of  the  human  ear  drum 
vibrate  ten  times  as  mi'ch  as  if  the  same  sound  struck  the  whole  (Jruiu  head.  It  is  this 
vibration  of  the  ear  drum  that   carries  sound   to  the  hearing   nerves. 

Deafness,  frnn  an.v  cause,  ear-ache,  biiszine  noisf**  in  the  head.  runninB  ears,  broken  ear- 
drums, and  other  ear  troubles,  are  relip\ed  and  cured  by  the  use  of  Wilsurs  Ear  Drums. 

The  pri<e  is  £1/1/-,  for  the  outfit,  .\fter  the  first  pair  is  Iwiught  you  may  purchase  a 
single  drum  for  8/-.  but  the  pair  y<ni  get  :it  first  \vill  l;ist  :ib.uit  two  years.  Write  fcir  F'-f>.> 
Bo-jklet  or  use  Order  Form   l>eIow.  ami   Outfit    will   l.c  sent    at     uue.   with   full    in>.trni  ti  >i  ■* 


ORDER 

STAR    NOVELTY     CO..     11     .Vustralian    BIdgs.. 
49  EKzabf-th   St..    .Mellxiurne.   Vic. 
(Box-    466.    (i.P.O.) 
Please    send    t)titfit,    containing    n     pair    of 
TV'ilson's    Ear    Drutns.    an    Inserter,   and    a    Re- 
moter,   for    whirli    T    enclose    £!'./• 


FORM 


Name. . . 
.^ddre««. 


J 
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The  EXPERIENCE 
Method  of 
Learning 


Next  to  the  enthusiasm  \\c  put  intd  our  tcarhinjf.  prob- 
al)ly  there  is  no  surer  cause  of  our  havin^r  b;:c:i  ..ble  to 
successfully  teach  34,321  students  than  tl  at  our  Home 
Stufiv  ("ouiscs  are  ciircrtlv  rnnnccicd  with  and  illii-trativr 
ACTUAL  BUSINESS  QUESTIONS  and  EVERY-DAY 
PROBLEMS.  ()ui3  li  the  "  txpcr.tiuc  "  mt-thod  .  train- 
ing. \()u  le.irn  to  do  by  doinfi:.  Vou  ha\e  no  bn  ks  to 
buy.  Vou  arc  shown  in  a  g:raduated  manner  Hnox keeping: 
and  Business  I'lobloms,  so  th.it.  on  <  onip. -^jr  the  (  nurse, 
vou  find  YOU  HAVE  HAD  EXPERIENCE  of  jiist  th.it 
which  you  meet  with  in  actual  business  life. 

Our  ex])ericnce  as  Public  Accountants  for  over  Jo  years 
s  made  full  use  of  in  our  lessons,  and  students  have  the 
additional  priviicse  of  our  free  advice  on  any  matters 
.irising-  out  of  th'Mr  daily  work. 

It  is  because  of  the  Practica]  nature  of  our  tf.ichinjr 
that  men  who  (pialify  undtr  us  not  only  obtain,  but  are 
a'ble  to  retain,  good  positions  at  high  salaries. 

May  we  M-nd  >ou  particulars  of  our  far-famed  Courses 
in 

Accountancy. 
Bookkeeping    and    Business 

Methods. 
Business  Law. 

Company  Law  and  Accounts. 
Auditing. 
Station  Bookkeeping. 

-Mention  thr  rour-'    YOU   w.mt      Wriio  now  for  complete 
information. 


Hemingw^ay  &  Robertson 

Specialists    in    Commercial    Subjects 

ElRtablished     1897 

COLLINS   HOUSE,    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 

N.Z.    Readers  write   to   Union   Building*,    Auckland.  SR.48 
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SIXTH  WAR   LOAN   (1927) 

SUBSCRIPTION      LIST     CLOSES      IOth      APRIL.      1918. 


The  Loan  is  for  WAR  purposes  only. 


45<   per  Cent. 

Intprest  on  Ihr  4<  per  cent.  Loan  ivill  lj>?  free 
of  Commonwealth  and  State  Income  Tax. 
and  .\  ill  lie  exenipi  ironi  ilie  operation  of  Wealth 
Levy,   if  any. 

On  upplicaiioiis  under  the  Instalment  s>stem 
interest  aiiioiiiitiM'j:  to  £3  l.'s  <  il  on  e;irh  Jt'lixi 
••uljscribed  will  he  paid  on  15th  December,  1918. 

If  deposit  and  all  instalments  are  paid  in  full  on 
or  before  10th  April.  1918,  ii  lerest  aiiiountiiikr  to 
t3  15s  on  each  tlOO  suh.'-oiilied  will  he  paiil 
•on  1;'«'.  h  Oeceiiiher,  1918  Thereafter  inlere,st  will 
tie  paid  hal/t/early  at  the  rale  of  4i  per  i?ent  per 
Miiniiiii 


5  per  Cent. 


Iiiiereat  on  ihe  5  per  cent  Loan  will  b« 
subject  to  Commonwealth  Taxation,  but  will 
he  Free  from  State  Income  Tax. 

On  applications  under  the  instalment  system 
interest  i-nioiiiilinjr  to  £'S  17s  id  on  each  jtldO 
subscribed  will  he  paid  on  15th  December  1918. 

If  deposit  and  all  instalments  are  paid  In  full  on 
or  before  lOlh  April,  1918.  interest  aiiioiintiiij^  to 
£4  on  ea  h  £IO(i  suh.scribed  »iil  be  paid 
on  lath  December,  1918.  Thereafter  iiiKrest  will 
be  |iaid  half-yearly  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
anniini. 


BONDS  will  be  issued  in  amounts  of  £10,  £50,  £1C0.  £5C0  and  £1000,  payable  to  beartr. 

STOCK  will  he  inscribed  in  anonnts  of  £1C0  and  n.ulliplts  of  £10  alio\e  £iCO,  and  transfers  will 
he   KltEK  of  all  STAMI'   IHTY. 

eONDS  and  IKSCRIBED  STOCK  \<  ill  1  e  .>. .  .  ptcd  al  par  in  parnent  of  I'rohate  and  Sutx:ession 
Diitv  due  lo  the  C'f iiiiiiom\eallh.  INTEREST  is  payable  llnl/iieurly  on  15tb  June  and  15lb 
Ueceiiiher  free  of  e-xchaii-re  at  any    l5anU  or  .^lule  bav  fugs   I'.aiik. 

TlIK   fOMA;uN\»KAl.TII    TANK   OK  AUf^TUAI.IA  is  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  TKEASUREB 

or  Till-:  I  O.M.MdNWKM.Tll   OK  ALS'IHAI.IA  to  receive  appli<ations  fcr  the  ibove  loan. 

INSTALIMENTS  Payable  as  under:  — 

£10  per  cent,  on  application         £25  per  cent.    1st  Julv.  1918 
£15    ,.        „       1st  May.  19i8  £25    .,        .,        1st  August.  1918 

£25   .,        ,.       3rd    June,  1918 

.Am\    ..i  (il;  inslalnients  may  be  prepaid. 

COIVVERSION  PRIVILEGES.  Holders  of  Slock  oi  Ilonds  in  the  above  Issues  will  have  the 
light  lo  (■•melt  tlieiii  iiilu  the  o  pel  <  eiit  Stock  or  loiids  of  the  present  Issue  (the  .''ixlh  War  Louii) 
provided  that  the  amount  so  lonveried  in  any  case  shall  no!  exceed  the  amount  of  cash  sub-crihed  lo 
Ihe  piesenl  Issue.  Such  coiiveisioii  will  be  eflfecltd  as  on  16ih  .luiie.  1018,  at  Jace  lalue  free  of  charge, 
and  will  be  contiii<:ent  or.  the  relative  cash  application  heinj;  duly  completed 

The  holders  of  new  5  per  cent.  Doiids  or  StocU  issued  in  exchange  tor  44  per  cent  Bonds  or  Slock 
will,  on  ]5ib  Uecember.  1018.  leceive  £?  10s  interest  on  each  £U0  and  w  ill  receive  ihe  same  amount 

on  every  subsequent  half  veurlv  interest  date 

WAR  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES  will  be  accepted  al  purcliase  |irico  plus  interest  at  4(  per  cenL  lo 
liiin  April.  lLil£.  ill  pa>  meiiL  of  Stock  or  Bonds  in  this  Loan  lip  (o  Ihe  full  amount  oF  4^  per  cent, 
loan  applied  for.  or  up  to  50  per  cenl   of  5  per  cent   loan  applied  lor. 

APPLICATIONS  ai-conipanied  by  deposit  of  £10  per  cent.,  will  tie  received  at  any  Branch  of  the 
Luinmonwealib  Hank  of  Austiali.^  or  at  »n>  l-aiik.  State  Saviii'.;s  Hank.  .M.mey  Order  I'osi  Office,  ot 
:liron'_'h  uin    nieinber  of  a  recognised  .Slock   Lxchanj;?.     Instahiients^aVali  .-  similarly'. 

Prospectus.  Application  forms,  and  all  particulars  at  any  Bank,  Slate  Savings 
bank  or  Money  Order  I'osJl  Office. 

Sth   feOruary,    191'y.  3-ORIlKST.   Trfaturti 


Some  people  will  tell  you   that  the 
oidiuaiy  tourituiu  pen  i-eve     letiks. 
and      is    always    leady    to    write,- 
and   can   say  in  the    Follies'    immortal  words: 


"Yes!  I  Don't  Think" 

Yon  ve  h:id  one  and  you    know, 
"  Yes,  I  don't  think." 

but  there  is  one  ren  that 

—.'Never  lenks 

—  I    ills  itMelf  in  a  flusfi 

—  Writes  riyihit  ai-iU  •sMuti*  tlifl-it: 

Yo'i  have  hetird  of  it— you  know  people  who  swear  by  it — ^Liut  have  you  got  on# 

yet  yourself  ? 

It  can  be  obtained,  price  14  6  .ind  upw.irds  :  also  OHOTO  Valvcless  for  those  who  do  not 
want  a  Self-Killinir  S.ifcty  Pen.  10.3  upwards  from  all  stationers,  jewellers  and  stores. 

Manufacturers  :  Thos.  Db  La  Rue  &  Co.  Ltd..  167  Bunhill  Row.  London.  E.C 


Onoto 

Pen 


Maii.TKfincr  Agents; 

NOKMAN   BaKKK  it  LONGHURSr. 

Sidney. 


Stll-FUllng   -    ■ 
Safely  Fountain 


Ask  fo-  ONOTO  INK -Bast  far  all  Pent 
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G-E  EDISON 

Drawn  Wire  Metal  Filament 

LAMPS 

GIVE  YOU  INCREASED  LIGHT  AT  REDUCED  COST 

Brightest 
Strongest        Best 


Obtainable 
from 
all 
Ironmongers 

and 
Electricians 


\ 


\ 


^ 


AUSTRALIAN    GENERAL   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Cr.  Qufen  &  Little  CoIHds  Sts. 
MELBOURNE 


Cr.  Wentworth  Av.   &  Goulbura  St 
SYDNEY 


Agents. 


CHAS     \TK1NS  vV  L.U.  [\\..\.}  LTD..  .S.)4  Hav  Mrrct.  Perth,  W.A. 
ENGINKKKING    SUPPLY    CO.    OF    .\USTK.\L..\.SIA    LTI\,    Cr.     Edward 
Charlotte  Streets.   Brisbane. 

UNBF.H.AIN  &•  JOHNSTONE  LTD..  loo  Currie  Street.  .Xdel.iidc. 
OLIVER  X-  OLUEK.  o5  Macciuaric  Street.  Hobart,  Tasmania 
NATION.^L  ELECTRICAL  A-  ENGINEERING  CO.    LTD..   Auckland,   Du 
Christchurrh  and  Wellington.  N.Z. 


and 


nedin, 


Sfead'n  Bevieu'.  9/3/18. 
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Annual  Subscription  U6  Nos.),  13/-  (post  free) 
(New  Zealand,  13/6;  Abroad,  15/-.) 

Editorial  Office:  Clyde  House,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

The  English    Review   of   Reviews:    Bank   Building,    Kingsway,   Londcu. 
The   American   Review   of   Reviews:    30   Irving   Place,    New    York    City 


■  •lABLISHED      IS'Ab. 


H.FRANCIS&C? 


CHEMISTS 


Ami    Inpciian    W    Air    B«b    aoJ     Cwkii 
EMiui.     SUk     EUftk     StMknwt.      BaodMaa. 
CaKtak    B«tt*riM,    AbdeniDi!    B*ltt,    TrMM*. 
•  ■d  Sarfical  AfplUnrn  (CBCralty. 

Price  Lkt  Paattd  Fre«  od  ApoticatWB. 

Okdeks   by    Post   prompUy  attended  to. 
and  despatched  on  day  of  receipt. 

280  Bourke  Street. 

Bnack    Pkaniacr:     111    COLLIMS    STUn. 


LQUITY  TRUSTEES.  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd. 

Rncrrc  Liabilitr.  £100.000.     Gturaalc«  fnod.  i  10.000 
lU)ARn    or     DiRRcrtiRs     I|nn.     Doii.iM     M:iokirnM.n. 
M  1,  A.,  Ohairman;  Sir  Wni.  H.  Irvine,  K.O..   M.Pj 
ftlowarf     MoArthur,     l^q  .     K.O. ;     Hon.     Kobt.     0 
ll4o<'uLrhonn. 

RtfUierfd  OHicc:  No.  SS  QUEEN  STREET.  MEIBOI'RNE. 
Tina   t'ompan.r    is   oinpowereii    J.y   special    Art   "f 
Parlia-iTK'tit     to     perform     all    rla«8ca     of     trimuy 
busmeaa.       joki.   lO\.    Manairer 

O.    T.    U.Vi:TIN,   Aaaiataul    IfaDHger 


THE 


COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 


INSURANCE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fire,  Marine,  Guarantee,  Customs 
Bonds,  Personal  Accident  and 
Sickness,  Plate  Glass  Breakage 
I  including  Civil  Commotion, 
Burglary,  Live  Stock.  Motor 
Car,  Employers'  Liability  and 
Workers'   Compensation. 

Principal  Office  :  60  Market  Street,    Melbonroe. 

Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.   TUCKER. 

Generftl    Mnnimer. 


PERFECT  HEARING  FOR  THE  DEAF  with  the 
LITTL.E    GEM     EAR     PHONE 

Wiitr  for   FarlicuUrt  of   cir  6prci«l   Trial  Ollrr 

DENYERS    Pty.    Ltd. 

204     SWAN^TdN     .STRfE.       4  door,  from   Inn.H.I,   Si 


Are  You  Prepared  to  Meet  Present-Day  Conditions  ? 

Apply   the   efficiency   test   promptly ,    and  strengthen  your   ueak  spots. 
Our  publications   will  help  you   to  do   this. 

Catalogues    of     the    PITMAN    PUBLICATIONS    will 
be    mailed    post    free    on    receipt    of    your    request. 

Slate  whether  you  are  interested  in   PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND,    PITMAN  S  COMMERCIAL 
TEXT  BOOKS  or  BUSINESS  HANDBOOKS. 

SIR    ISAAC    PITMAN    &    SONS    LTD.,  The  Rialto.   Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 


Ttaaak  yon   for   menUoains  Si  sad  ■  a«v.aw    wlieo   writing  to  advertioera. 
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"LINCOLN-STUART"  Tailorine, 

Cannot   Fail    to    Give    YOU 
Satisfaction 

When   you   order  a   "  Lincoln-Stuart  ''   Tailored   Suit, 
there's  one  thing  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  of,  and 

that  is,  that  it  will  give  you 
satisfaction  from  every  point 
of  view.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  suit  that  does 
give  you  satisfaction  is  the 
only   suit   worth   buying. 

The    Factors   of 

"  Lincoln-Stuart  " 

Suit-Satisfaction  are: 


MATERIALS 

OF 

RELIABLE 

QUALITY.— 

Not  a  yard  of  stuff  that  we 
cannot     certify     to,     being 
stocked. 

HONEST     TAILORING.- 

•.very  y.Linient  having  lu 
jileasc  ytiu  before  you  pay 
for  It. 

UNIQUE      VALUE.  — Our 

policy  ut  giving  our  clients 
the   benefit  of  our  buying, 
'•nsuring      the       maximum 
assiblc  at   the  price. 

£3  3s.  to  £7  7s. 

is  the  Price  Range  .a  whii  h  wc  can  please 
you,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  under 
penalty  of  a  full  refund. 


Patterns,  Copy  ot 
Mail  Order  Cata- 
logue, Tapes,  anil 
Self  -  Measurement 
Forms,  etc.,  are 
Post  Free  to  any  ad- 
dre<;'=  on  application. 


Lincoln,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Pty.    Ltd. 
Tailors    and    Outfitters 

FLINDERS     STREET,     MELBOURNE 


^^ 
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N6  Special  Training-j 
0  ScttlcdWay  of  lifc^ 
I¥&cctsiopTbcml 


If        you         arc        without 
SPECIAL     TRAINING     you 

arc  Wi'.lioui  a  settled  mode  of 
life,  or  at  best  are  insecurely 
balan'  «-d  on  the  very  brink  of 

disa>t'T. 

You  are     undergoing,     in 
one    form    or    another,    pre- 
cisely the   same   sort   of   tor- 
ment as     this      newly  -  wed 
coupl<  The  position  of  the 
NoiiiiK'   man   without   .i   ii.i).   .md   tiie  distn'^i-  i>i   his  small   K  '                           but  a 
PHASE  <>t  thr  unrnvi.ililf    H'osition  uf  ALL  who  h.nr  not  th<  i^  ptyt,- 
>«ssion  of  SPECIAL    ABILITY   It  SPECIAL    WORK. 

If  this  vounjr  man  ha<i  SPECIAL  QUALIFICATION  he  would  not  l>r  despondent, 
i'robablv  hv  wouM  net  be  wiiliou^t  em[iloymciU  au)'*^*)-  Certamly  he  lould  go  out  at 
■  MUT  and  i;<t  ANOTHER  ■   K 

Now.  that  >  lU'l  thi-  proposition  we  put  to  you. 
Why  don  I  YOU  «o  out  and  get  another  job.'  Not 
.in  in5e<  ure  ii»b  at  poor  pay.  with  jxmrer  prospects, 
but  a  ROvid.  bix.  safe,  sound.  HEALTHY- MONEY 
lob.  that  will  bring  you  a  brighter  outlook,  and 
ijive  ample  scope  to  your  .imbition 

\Vc  are  he'-e  to  show  voii  HOW  to  get  a  good 
lob  We  .ire  h«'-'  iiivi  bnau'**-  «•■  DO  give  men 
ind  women  the  vbililv  to  HOLD   <ood  jobs. 

liut.  fir»t.  let  u-  SHOW  you  I  Do  not  fail  in 
this,  hut  write  TO-OAV  for  our  Big,  FREE,  Illus- 
trated 

"CHOOSING    A    CAREER        Handbook 


li    )i.. 
loT   YOU 


AT   ONCE. 


I  ln^UI.u«i   iitc»&agr 


:  V  .'>.  :ii  ' 
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AN    UP-TO-DATE    FIRE    ENGINE. 

The  first  Aero-Fire  engine  was  iised  at  San  Diego.  Oalifomia,  some  time  ago,  with  escellent 
results.  It  carries  two  men  and  several  gallons  of  chemical  extinguishers.  It  travels  70  mile» 
an  hoar,  and  is  used  to  check  fires  pending  the  arrival  of  the  far  slovrer  motor  engines. 


The  people   wli<>  suffer:     8<imo  of   the   iiihahitaiits  of   N<vvelle«   rj««riied   under   mitchine   (tun    Are, 

waitini:    to   I.e    taken    to    a    plaic   of   «af<-tv. 


Irish    liMopi    in    captured    German    trenchce 
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March  2.   1918. 
Facts  Wanted,   Not   Prophecies! 

■■  Fed  on  promises  and  prophecies  when 
we  want  facts.  "  In  these  words  Mr.  Walter 
Runciman  summed  up  his  criticism  of  the 
Government  in  Parliament  yesterday.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  he  must  have  riddled  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  extraordinary  contention  that 
it  they  considered  the  country  in  danger 
])rominent  members  of  the  Opposition  Lib- 
vral  Party,  instead  of  criticising  the  Gov- 
ernment should  directly  challenge  it  and 
see  if  they  could  not  cha^e  it.  The  fun- 
<lamental  basis  on  which  our  system  of  de- 
mocratic government  is  based  is  liberty  of 
■criticism.  To  assume  that  there  must  he 
none,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  can  show  their  dissatis- 
faction is  to  attempt  to  turn  the  Ministry 
out  of  office  altogether,  is  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  attitudes  any  responsible  Minis- 
ter cculd  possibly  take  up.  It  is  mere 
playing  to  the  gallerv.  and  is  the  weakest 
possible  sort  of  reply  to  criticism.  The 
Leader  of  the  House  said,  however,  that 
the  Government  had  at  last  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  method  of  right- 
ing labour  troubles  and  the  like  was  to 
let  the  country,  and  particularly  the  ship- 
yard workers,  know  the  position.  It  is 
indeed  high  tim.e. 


Building  Far  Behind  Sinkings. 

For  months  we  iia\e  iKvrn  lulled  into 
complacency  regarding  the  shipping  situa- 
tion, have  been  assured  that  more  tonnage 
is  being  built  than  is  being  sunk,  and  that 
the  submarine  menace  no  longer  seriously 
threatens  the  food  supplies  of  the  Allies. 
It  is  only  when  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announces 
with  pride  that#  we  built  over  1,100,000 
tons  during  19x7,  and  the  Americans  assert 
that  they  have  managed  to  turn  out  800,000 
tons,  that  we  are  awakened  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  But  we  were  assured 
things  were  to  l>e  greatly  impro\"ed 
this  year,  yet  what  do  we  learn?  Mr. 
Get>rge  Barnes,  who  represents  Labour  in 
rlie  War  Cabinet,  admitted  that  things 
were  far  from  satisfactory  in  the  ship- 
yards; the  receait  12  per  cent,  increase  to 
time  workers  lias  had  a  bad  effect  on  piece 
workers,  who  in  turn  had  been  given  an 
increase  of  yh  jier  cent.  Workshops,  he 
said,  were  in  a  ferment,  and  there  had  con- 
sequently been  a  great  drop  in  prt>duction. 
\ut  half  the  anticipated  tonnage  had  l>een 
built  in  January,  and  February  would  be  as 
ba<l.  Mr.  Hcrbi*rt  Samuel  dtclared  that 
only  55.000  tons — in  ships  over  1600  tons — 
had  been  produced  in  Janu.irv.  although 
11^,000   weif   1  iiincht  (1   ;n   r)«i-iiii"f  «■•-. 
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2,000,000   Tons    Built    Instead   of   5,000,000. 

\<)\V     It     l,s    'jUll<-    <>!'\1<H1.>     Uial     II)     'JIll'T     to 

proiliice  thf  3,000,000  tons,  which  we  were 
confi(J«  ntly  a.ssureH  would  be  launched  from 

British  rlockyards  in  1918,  thf  monthly  out 
put  would  have  to  be  at  least  250,000  tons. 

In.stcad    of    that.     55,000    tons    only    are 
built    in    January,    and    no   more   in    Feb- 
ruary.    This  means  that  diirin};  March,  and 
each  of  the  rt-niaininc;  months  of  the  year, 
no  less  than  300,000  tons  will  have  to  be 
turned  out  if  the  3,000,000  tons'  mark  is  to 
be  readied.      Under  the  circumstances  this 
seems  rjuite  impossible  of  attainment,   and 
if   we   average    100,000   tons   a   month    for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  we  will  l^e  doinj;  well, 
and  will  pnxhice  alx)Ut  as  much  in  1918  as 
we  did  in   191 7.     At  present  we  are  badly 
liehind.     Nor.  unfortunately,  dare  we  hope 
that   America  will  much  more  than  double 
her  last   vcar's   output   during    1918.      We 
are,  therefore,   forced  to  the  reluctant  con- 
clusion that  buihling  is  still  far  behind  sink- 
inj^s.  and  has  so  much  leeway  to  make  good 
that  it  cannot  possibly  catch  up  for  a  long 
time.      We  have,   that  is   to  say,    thus   far 
failed  to  me<'t  tlic  submarine  menace  bv  in- 
creased shipbuilding,   and  it  becomes  daily 
more  imi)crative  to  overcome  it  by  destroy- 
ing   U    boats   or   corking    them    up   in    the 
Haltic.     Despite  the  optimistic  speeches  of 
Sir    Kric   Gcddes   and    Lloyd    George,    the 
weekly  sinkings  do  not  show  a  favourable 
curve  ;  they  are.  in  fact,  a  .'^traight  line  with, 
if  anytiiing,  a  slight  upward  tendency.   We 
may    be   sinking    U    boats,    but    there    are 
enough   left  to  tlcstroy   an  average  of  over 
a  dozen  large  ves.sels  every  week. 

The  Fatal  Neutral  Channel. 

What  then  is  to  \>v  don*-.''  1 1  .seems  clear 
enough  that  once  a  submariiK*  has  got  out 
into  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean  there  is 
not  much  hope  of  catching  it,  therefore,  its 
passage  to  the  op<-n  -  »      '.locked  in 

some  way.     The  rei?  ;      its  of  the 

Wolf,  the  Mocwe  and  other  raiders — which 
have  W'-n  carried  out  by  t!ie  way  in  striking 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  naval  warfare 
— demonstrate  that  our  bUnrkade  can  be  run 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  ships 
have  a  long  neutral  channel  up  which  they 
can  .steam  in  safetv.  but  which  they  can 
leave  the  mom<nt  conditions  are  favourable. 
The  Wolf,  the  Monvc,  the  See  AdUr  sailed 
quietly  out  of  the  Skager  Rack,  and,  hug- 
ging the  Norwegian  coast,  turned  north, 
running  within  the  thrcT  mile  limit  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  until  a  dark  and  stormy 
nicht   came    along,   and.    in    its   mists   and 


showers,  striK'k  N)ldly  across  to  Iceland. 
Challenged  tlxy  may  have  l-etn  bv  British 
patrols,  but  the  wild  weather,  preventing 
search,  they  sua-  ssfully  replie«l  to  ques- 
tions in  their  character  of  peaceful  mer 
chantmen,  and  got  awav. 

What   May  Yet  ?c  Necpsss.y. 

.•^uniiaiix    i;v         1  !'v    sutjmarines  run  up 
the   neutral    i.'Mie    imtil   clear  of   nets   and 
mines,  then,  submerging,  they  easily  elude 
th.-  vigilant  watchers  who  .strain  their  eyes 
«  n    the    patrol    line   from    the   Orkneys   to 
.\orrh  Cape.     It  is  obviously  im{X)ssible  to 
lK)ttle    up    these   sea    monsters    whilst    this 
neutral  lane  remains,  and  when  it  K-comes 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  as  indeed  it  has 
now  l>ecome,  some  means  must  be  found  of 
bhx-king  it.     Once  submarine  nets  can  be 
thrown    across  the    three   miles   of    neutral 
water,  once  mine  ficMs  can  be  laid   along 
the    Danish     and     Norwegian    coasts,    the 
egress  of  the  U  l«<)ats  would  be  pr^ 
.\s  far  as  I  can  s<c  this  is  the  01.,,    ^^  ..- 
sible  manner  in  which  the  submarine  menace 
can  be  o\ercome.     As  I  have  shown,  and 
as  is  now  Iwing  admitted  in  Great  1' 
we  are  not  UMting  the  enemy   un<  .:    .  •.  r 
craft.      The    Gov<mment    ought    to    hesi- 
tate no  longer,  but  should  get  busv  making 
the    necessary     arrangements    to    cork    up 
the     .Skager     Rack     and     plug    the     neu- 
tral  cliannels   through    which   these   vessels 
reach  the  oceans  of  the  world.      It  is  pos- 
sible to  delay  and  hesitate  too  long. 

Prussianism   May  Win! 

riieif    i>    no-   '        '  vidence    that    .\Hietf 
leaders    have   <  :    that    they    can    no 

longer   hide    the    true    position    from   the 
pwpic,  and  they  .ire,  therefore,  one  and  all 
adopting  an  utterly  different  tone  from  that 
to  which  we  have  N-come  accustomed  during 
the  last  three  tragic  vears.     It  is  high  time 
of  c«)urse  that  we  were  allowed  to  face  the 
facts.       A5    Mr.     Honar    Law    truly    said, 
the     people     ought     to     know     the     truth. 
The     pity     is     that     for     so     long     thev 
have     been     buoyed     up     with     confident 
asset t ions    that    victory    was  almost   within 
their  grasp,  that  they  had  but  to  sacrifice 
themselves  a  little  more,  had  only  to  Inar 
a  slightly  greater  degree  of  privation,  and 
they  would  win  triumphantly.     Those  who 
ventured,  esjiecially  in  the  earlier  days,  to 
jKiint     out     the     absurdity     of    this     were 
promptly    written    down    a5    pro-Germ.-\ns, 
traitors  evei-,       "^     v  our  leaders  tell  us  that 
a    long   war    i>    ..,>  vitable,  that    we   cannot 
p<:»ssibly  hope  for  a  military  success  of  any 
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nia<^nitii(le  until  tlic  Miminer  of  1919.  Lx>rd 
Milner  went  even  further  the  other  dav 
when  he  said  :  "  It  was  not  now  a  question 
of  destroying  Prussian  militarism,  but 
whether  Prussianism  would  destroy  us," 
and  went  on  to  foreshadow  far  greater  hard- 
ships in  the  immediate  future.  But  months 
ago  Lord  Milner  and  his  colleagues  must 
have  been  entirely  cognisant  of  the  Russian 
position,  must  have  known  that  Russia 
would  never  "come  again  ''  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  had  not  got  the  equipment 
or  the  officers,  and  even  if  a  miracle  had 
happened  and  her  people  had  suddenly 
united  in  a  determined  effort  to  prosecute 
the  war,  they  could  ha\e  put  no  armies 
worthy  talking  about  into  th*-  field.  Whv 
did  they  not  tell  us? 

The    Misleading    Napoleonic    Parallel. 

We  are  at  last  getting  down  to  facts,  and 
nasty  facts  they  are,  too.  Still,  it  is  better 
to  reali.se  them  than  to  continue  blindlv  ex- 
pecting .something  or  other  to  turn  up  and 
give  us  the  victory.  Our  leader  writers  have 
been  quick  to  follow  the  example  of  our 
statesmen,  and  military  exjjcrts,  too.  have 
fallen  into  line.  As  all  preached  certain 
victory  .soon  if  we  but  stuck  to  it,  now  all 
with  etjual  unanimitv.  speak  of  n  long  and 
bitter  struggle  ahead.  History  is  ran- 
sacked to  show  that  mightier  resources. 
stronger  man  power,  greater  wealth  in  the 
end  always  win.  .So  clever  a  writer  and 
shrewd  an  observer  as  Mr.  Simonds  quotes 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  American  Civil 
War  to  show  that  if  we  but  hang  on  long 
enough,  we  must  in  the  end  defeat  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  Little  is  said  about  the  Seven 
Years'  War  or  similar  conflicts  where 
superior  resources,  man  i)ower  and  wealth 
failed  to  win  the  da\.  I  must  confess  that 
1  iiave  little  faith  in  historic  parallels,  be- 
cause .so  many  other  things  enter  into 
question.  Take  the  Napoleonic  wars,  for 
instance.  After  almost  twenty  vears  of 
more  or  less  continuous  lighting.  N'apoleon 
was  finally  defeated,  and  France  was  again 
confined  within  her  pre-revolutionary  l)oun- 
daries.  But  Napoleon  was  only  smashed 
because  Russia  was  with  the  .\liies.  Haii 
it  not  been  for  the  Russians.  Blucher  and 
Schwarzenberg  could  never  have  compelled 
Napoleon  to  fight  at  Dresden,  without  their 
help  the  French  Emperor  would  un- 
<loubtedly  have  been  victorious  on  the  fiekl 
of  Leipzig  and  Leipzig,  of  course,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  great  commander.  In  the 
American  Civil  War  the  North  wore  down 
the  South  bv  superior  man  power,  resources 


.iiul  wealth,  but  the  South  was  entirely 
i.solaied.  It  could  draw  suppHes  from  no- 
where, it  was  bankrupt,  its  .soldiers  could 
luA  l)e  replaced,  fiermany,  unfortunately, 
has  now  the  great  resources  of  Russia 
10  fail  back  on,  can  not  only  get  wheat 
and  meat  an<l  other  supplies  from  Ukrainia 
and  Russia,  but  may  e\en  draw  recruit.s 
from  the  Baltic  provinces,  Lithuania  and 
Poland.  Napoleon  inv.tded  Rus.sia  and  lost 
a  mighty  army.  Hindenburg  invades  it 
and  gains  one.  Parallels  are  misleading  in 
the  extreme,  but  there  is  obviously  a  far 
closer  similarity  l>etween  the  struggle  of 
Frederick  the  Great  against  the  Allies  than 
in  that  of  Napoleon  against  the  rest  of 
Europe,  for,  in  the  former  case,  Russia 
pulled  out.  in  the  latter  she  did  not. 

Not  on    Equal    Terms   Till   1919. 

I  have  made  no  secret  of  my  belief  that 
neither  side  could  win  decisively,  and  I  still 
hold  that  view,  although  I  am  bound  to 
atlmit  that  the  dismemberment  of  Russia 
weighs  the  scales  down  in  Germany's 
favour.  But  still — providing  the  submarin,- 
menace  can  be  overrome — Germany  cannot 
jxjssibly  defeat  England.  If  common-sens*- 
precautions  have  been  taken  in  France  her 
soldiers  catinot  break  through.  If  th<- 
deadlock  njntinue.s  for  vears.  she  must  re 
main  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
though,  thanks  to  Russia  all  danger  of  her 
people  starving  has  passed.  She  cannot 
force  a  military  yi<rtor\ .  and  when  the 
.American  armies  are  available  the  AIIir> 
/nay  be  able  to  slowly  j)ush  her  .soldiers 
back  inch  by  inch  out  of  Belgium  an<l 
France.  Belie\ing  absolutely  that  a  draw 
was  the  only  possible  result.  I  have 
consistently  urged  that  the  struggle  should 
lie  ended  by  negotiation,  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  large  and  influ 
ential  section  on  both  sides  who  ear 
nestly  desire  a  speedy  termination  bv  mutual 
consent.  Now,  ht>wever.  the  position  of  those 
who  have  iirgetl  this  is  an  e.xceedinglv  diffi 
cult  one,  for  our  leaders  have  practically 
admitted  that,  as  things  are  at  the  moment, 
honours  are  not  even,  and  that  only  in  1919. 
when  the  Americans  have  arrived,  can  we 
s|)eak  to  Germany  on  equal  or  superior 
terms.  To  urge  peace  now.  in  the  eves  of 
most  people  then,  is  to  admit  defeat,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  defeat  is  traitorous.  There- 
fore all  peace  talk  must  Ix*  banished  for 
a  year,  perhaps  for  two.  until  the  position 
iias  been  equalised.  I  do  not  see  the  matter 
in  this  light,  but  I  do  admit  that  if  we 
refu.se  to  make  a  reasonable  sort  of  peace 
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now,  a  |x"acc  in  which  neither  side  romes  to 
the  conffrenre  as  a  penitent  or  a  suppliant, 
but  (lettrmifK*  to  wait  until  the  American 
armies  are  in  Fr;ince  in  191 9,  we  woul'i 
have  to  continue  (ij^hting  then  until  wt-  hail 
actually  won  a  military  victory. 

If     the     Germans     Fail     in     1918,     Will     We 
Succeed  in  1919? 

1  hr  iliit  .ii  of  till-  coming  American  army 
i.)  as  great  a  weajxjn  as  the  army  itself,  if 
we  do  not  actually  intend  to  use  that  army 
to  fif^ht  our  way  to  the  Rhinf.  Th«  know- 
ledge that  that  army  is  drilling  and  Ixing 
efjuipix-  1  makes  us,  to  my  mind,  as  much 
on  an  eijuality  with  the  Cn-rmans  as  the 
actual  |>rrs»'nce  of  that  armv  in  France 
would  if  wr  puri)osc  finally  to  end  the 
struggle  l»y  negotiation.  If  we  do  not.  but 
conteufl  that  the  world  will  be  unsafe  to 
live  in  until  (k-rmany  has  been  soundly 
beaten,  then,  of  course,  the  position  is  <lif- 
ferent,  and  we  will  have  to  resign  ourselves 
t»j  the  war  c<)ntinuing  for  vi-ars.  That,  1 
think,  is  |)retty  obvious.  This  vear  the 
(lermans  are  likely  to  be  superior  in  num- 
bers and  guns  in  the  west,  and  we  are  as- 
sur<"d  liv  those  who  ought  to  know  that  they 
will  fail  utterly  if  they  try  to  break 
through.  In  1919  the  Allies,  thanks  to 
.Aineri<-an  UR-n  and  giuis,  will  be  superior, 
but  will  they  succeed  where  the  enemy  have 
failefl?  \Vc  may  assume  that  those  who 
spurn  the  idea  of  a  negotiated  ])e.ice  now. 
realise  tf)  what  they  condemn  the  world.  It 
may  lie  for  the  good  of  the  w<irlil,  but  what 
if,  after  more  furious  fighting,  a  nego- 
tiated jKMce  Mvms  th<"  onlv  way  bv  which 
a  further  lengthy  struggle  can  be  avoided? 
I  know  that  tho.se  wh<»  f>piK)s«*  negotiations 
altogether  do  so  l)ecau.s<-  th«-v  are  convinced 
that  Ciermany  will  nv^rely  M-t  to  work  imme- 
flintely.  and  (wv.  ten  or  twentv  \e.irs  henc'.- 
will  make  another  attempt,  and  a  far  more 
formidable  one.  t«^)  «lominate  the  world.  If 
I  thought  that.  I  would  join  the  ranks  of 
th<'  bitter  enders.  Hut  I  flo  tiot  Ix'lieve  it. 
for  I  have  the  ab.solute  conviction  that  thi- 
soUliers  theniM-lve-.— ancl  e\erv  man  in  Ger- 
many has  had  tr>  fight — will  se<'  to  it  that 
never  again  do  they  have  to  go  through 
the  ghastly  ex|x*rience  which  \&  now  theirs. 

Trust  Them     or   Smash   Them. 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  the  enemv 
are  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  world  domi- 
nation, wouli]  the  flri\  ing  of  their  armies 
back  to  the  Rhine  cure  tlK-m?  Would  thev 
not  have  to  W  mi  snundK  thrashed  as  to 
acrejjt  terms  which   <i»  j>ti\ril  fh«m  of  armv 


and  fleet,  lost  them  whole  provinces,  and 
put  them  p<*rmanently  in  financial  thral- 
fiom  ?  Only  thus,  s<j  it  set-ms  to  me,  couM 
we  l)e  absolutely  sure  that  thev  difi  not  get 
busy  preparing  t!uniselv«'.s  for  another  at- 
tempt to  snatch  world  control.  Yet  our 
h-aders  have  fXf)re-sly  stated  that  thev  do 
not  profKj.se  to  dismember  CJermany.  wrench 
from  her  anything  but  Al.sace-Ix)rraine  an«] 
parts  (if  old  Poland,  or  deman»I  an  indem- 
nity. IJut.  if  we  !<Mve  the  Cn-rman  i)eople 
otherwist*  .  untouch<  <1,  unfettered.  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  they  will  be  quiet 
and  behave  them.'.elves  any  Ix^tter  than  if 
f)eace  were  made  n<>\v  ?  I  can  see  no  middle 
course.  You  must  trust  the  Germans  to 
keep  a  negotiaterl  {x'ace  or  you  must  crush 
them  utt«'rly.  Yet  we  seem  to  think  some 
rompromi.se  can  !>■  arrive«l  at  somehow  or 
other,  that  .something-or-other  will  happen 
to  upset  the  Kaiser's  apple-cart  and  trans 
form  th«'  fk-rmaiiN  we  regard  as  .s«.'i  on 
worM  domination  into  a  jx-aceable.  incffi 
cient,  unenterprising  folk.  Ix>gically  you 
must  either  trust  them  or  .sma-sh  them. 
Many  people  have  now  come  to  think  a 
negotiate<l  [)eace  the  right  wav  out.  Man\ 
|x*opIe  hold  that  the  foe  must  be  utterl\ 
smashed,  but  a  far  greater  numl")er  cling  to 
the  Ixjlief.  whilst  scorning  the  idea  of  nego- 
tiation, that  if  we  hammer  the  (Germans  a 
little  more  they  will  behave  and  he  goo*I  in 
future. 

Belgium. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  some 
length  to  intro<Juce  the  thornv  subject  of 
|)eace,  to  discuss  which  is  at  the  moment 
regarde<l  as  almost  wicked.  Yet  that  peace 
is  l)eing  talked  about  is  obvious  enough, 
though  out  here  we  are  .somewhat  in  the 
dark  in  the  matt«-r.  \'on  Hertling  has  again 
sfK)ken  on  peace,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  onl\  repiv  has  come  from  the  lips  of 
Arthur  Halfour — and  from  leader  writers. 
Now  there  is  one  thing  which  must  grcath 
surpri.M"  anyone  who  has  carefully  followed 
the  ofliiial  utteran<es  of  .Austro-German 
state.smen.  namely,  the  assumption  that  von 
Hertling's  present  <leclaration  concerning 
Helgium  is  the  first  indication  that  Germany 
d«i«'s  not  pro|xise  to  posMNS  herself  of  that 
ill-fate<l  country.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
went  no  further  in  his  present  speech  than 
he  did  in  his  last,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  forcible  annexati<:>n  of  Belgium  forme<l 
no  part  of  the  oflScial  German  policy,  but 
infli«-.if«'<|  that  evacuation  would  not  take 
p],,.,    iintn  INK-,-  In. I  been  made.     That  is 
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what  he  says  now ;  it  is  nothing  new,  as 
commentators  appear  to  imagine.  To  as- 
sume that  it  is  shows  a  lamentable  failure 
to  understand  how  far  Germany  has  gone 
towards  meeting  President  Wilson's  peace 
suggestions. 

The  Illustration  of  Cholm. 

Mr.  Balfour  scornfully  spurned  the 
Chancellor's  assertion  that  Germany  was 
going  into  Russia  to  preserve  law  and  order, 
and  declared  that  he  had  shown  no  respect 
for  the  rights  of  nationalities  when  he 
bartered  away  Cholm  to  Ukrainia.  Yet  order 
is  following  the  German  in^-asion,  whilst  the 
cession  of  Cholm  gives  a  good  illustration 
of  the  immense  difficulties  which  meet  those 
who  attempt  to  draw  frontiers  which  will 
not  do  ethnical,  historical  or  strategical  in- 
justice. Cholm  is  a  town  in  the  government 
of  Lublin,  which  forms  part  of  Russian 
Poland.  Vet  nearly  all  the  Little  Russian 
(KDpulation  of  Lublin — which  amounts  to  over 
20  \yex  cent. — dwell  in  and  about  Cholm,  so 
that  actually  the  Little  Russians  outnumber 
the  Poles  in  the  Cholm  district,  and,  on 
ethnical  grounds,  the  territory  belongs  to 
Ukrainia  ;  the  people,  if  given  the  chance 
of  (deciding  their  own  future,  would  prol'- 
ably  plumj)  for  union  with  their  brethren 
across  the  Bug.  On  the  other  hand  the 
natural  boundarx  of  Poland  is  the  Bug  and 
Cholm.  tliough  inhabited  largely  by  Little 
Russians,  has  always  been  under  Polish 
governance,  until  Russia  swallowed  Poland. 
The  Little  Russians  wanted  to  include  their 
fcilow  nationals  in  Ukrainia.  the  Poles 
wantf d  their  old  frontier,  and  possession 
<if  their  former  territory.  'The  former  could 
drive  the  hardest  bargain,  and  won  out. 
but  had  all  things  been  equal,  it  would  have 
Iveen  a  hard  nut  for  anvone  to  crack. 

A  Surprising  Statement. 

It  is  not  worth  while  examining  Mr.  Bal- 
four's speech  in  detail,  because  the  official 
answer  to  von  Her t ling  will  be  made  by 
Presidfut  Wilson,  but  I  cannot  leave  the 
subject  without  referring  to  his  curious 
statement  concerning  the  uselessness  of 
negotiations.  He  said  :  —  "To  begin 
negotiations  without  seeing  the  W"ay  to  h. 
successful  termination  would  be  the  greatest 
crime  against  the  future  peace  of  the 
world."'  Imagine  a  business  man  adopting 
that  attitude  in  ordinary  life,  or  arbitrators 
refusing  to  try  and  settle  cases  because  they 
could  see  no  wav  out  before  negotiations 
began  I  What  labour  and  industrial  dispute^ 
would  have  been  satisfactorily  terminate<J  ^f 


repre.sentatives  of  both  sides  had  refused  to 
begin  negotiations  Ix-cause  they  did  not  see  a 
way  to  a  successful  termination  of  the  dispute 
in  question.  Negotiators  rarely  go  to  a 
conference  seeing  a  successful  way  out. 
They  find  that  way,  little  by  little,  as  the 
discu.ssions  g<j  on.  1  here  is  give  and  take 
and  ultimate  agreement — or  failure  to  find 
a  settlement.  When  lx)th  sides  reacli  the 
conference  r<jom  with  a  set  determination 
to  insist  on  the  way  out  they  .see  before  the\ 
enter  it,  that  conference  naturally  comes  to 
nothing,  and  if  that  is  fhe  attitude  the 
negotiators  adopt  it  is  better  to  keep  away 
from  the  room  altogether. 

Belgium  as  Hostage. 

Von  Hertling,  in  his  latest  speech,  a> 
far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  brief  sum 
mary  yet  received,  merely  restated  what  h.- 
had  said  before.  He  also  announced  tiie 
German  approval  of  the  four  proposition- 
of  President  Wilson,  which  that  leader  ha«f 
put  forward  as  being  the  fundamental  basi> 
on  which  jx-ace  must  rest.  But  he  read  into 
them  a  condemnation  of  the  balance  of 
power  theory,  which  Mr.  Balfour  defended. 
and  strongly  emphasised  the  American  de- 
claration that  "  Pe(5ples  and  provinces  are 
not  to  be  bartereil  about  from  sovereignt\ 
to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels 
and  pawns  in  a  game."  Von  Hertling,  of 
course,  applies  this  to  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  Germany,  he  says,  will  ne\er  give 
up.  We  apply  it  to  Polan<I.  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, Bohemia,  Transylvania,  and  other 
enemy  territory.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  over  Cholm.  and  the 
Germans  <leclare  that  Courland  and  Lithu- 
ania are  to  decirle  their  own  future.  Natu- 
rally, if  this  ilecision  marches  with  Teutonic 
desires,  we  will  insist  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  real  wishes  of  the  inh.ibi- 
tants  whilst  German  troops  occupied  tiK'ir 
countries.  The  enemy  will  also  quote  Pre- 
sident Wilson  in  the  matter  of  the  return 
of  their  colouie.^.  which  they,  of  cour.'k-.  in- 
sist upon.  The  net  result  oif  the  last  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  is  to  further  emp! 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  would  agi<  -  . 
jjeace  on  the  status  quo  ante  helium  basi.s, 
but  intend  to  hold  on  to  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  as  hostages  for  the  retime 
of  thtir  colonies,  and  the  restoration  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  to  Turk«v. 
The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  th.it. 
before  any  negotiations  can  be  begun,  Bel- 
gium must  be  evacuated,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  reversion  to  pre-war  conditions  and 
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iKniiMlaru's.  Alsace- Lxirraim-  must  be 
handed  o\<r  to  Kranre,  the  Cierman  cok>iii<"s 
miLst  U-  forfeit,  a  Polish  st;itf  with  en- 
larged boun<laries  must  be  created.  These 
are  the  ronditions  of  the  Kuro|>ean  Allies. 
W<-  w.iit  Prfsi<lent  Wil.son's  dt'claration 
about  l*<»lan«I.  Hie  colonics  and  .Msare  I.or- 
r.-xine 

Germany  m  Better  Position  than  in   19I4. 

it  i-  Dlaiu  enough,  of  course,  that,  thank, 
to  thr  Russian  rollap.se.  (H-rman\    would  Ix- 
far  Utter  off  than  she  was  lH-for<'  ll)e  war 
if  llu-  original    <!/(Jfrts  <jno  in  tht-  west  were 
if-established.       It    is    nnfortunatrh     prob 
iblc  that,    if  given   an   t-ntirtlv    fret-  choirt- 
the     inh.'ibitants    of    the     Baltic    provinces 
would  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
which   would   have  close  and   intimate  con 
tiections   with   Tn^rmanN .      Even   after   most 
vigorous    and    rigorous     ittemjits    the    Rus 
sians  altogether  failed  to  eradicate  the  teu- 
tonic   bias     of    the     jx-ople   of   these   pro- 
vinces, which  was  constantly   stimulated  bv 
the    enterpriM-    of    German    merchants,    or 
traders  of  G^-rman  descent,   who  controlled 
most  of   the  business  of   Riga,    the   secon<i 
Russi.m  port  on  the  Baltic.     Supi)osing  the 
.Mlies  succeed  in  creating  .1  Greater  Poland, 
until   Russia  is  again  strong  the  new  state 
would     in<'\itablv     be     umler     German     in- 
fluence.     Consiil'-ration   of    the    whole    sub 
ject    from  every   aspe<M   confirms   me  in   the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  half-way  house; 
it  is  either  trust  or  sma'^h. 

Japanese   Intervention   In   Siberia   Certain. 

1  IK-  Rii^si.iii  Ji/'iiclt-  ii.is  iiifvit.il'K  I'd 
to  the  need  for  JapaiK-se  int<-rvention  in 
.Sil>eria.  How  this  is  to  be  arranged  is  .it 
present  Ix-ing  disciLss<'<|  bv  Ktrtftile  and 
Japanese  st.itesmen.  but  it  is  a  f<iregone 
conclusion  that  tlw  Mikado's  .soldiers  must 
U?  the  men  M'lectetl  to  |)f>lice  Siberia,  for 
there  are  no  otliers  available.  It  is  pf»s.sible 
that  a  handful  of  Briti.sh.  French.  Italian 
anil  .Anvrican  fighters  m»y  accompany  the 
hosts  of  Nii>|>on.  just  is  a  small  lUitish 
force  lookeil  on  whilst  the  Japane.s*'  took 
Kiao  riiau.  but  their  presence  would  W  of 
[Kilitical.  IK>I  of  military  signific.incc.  We 
mav  take  it  for  granted.  I  think,  that 
Japanese  tnK>|>s  will  .MX>n  1^  Ian<loil  in 
Silteria.  and  that  the  whole  of  th««  eastern 
end  of  that  <oiuifr\  will  .soon  W  under  the 
control  of  the  Mikado's  generals.  This 
move  is  an  immensely  imp<irtant  one,  and 
mav  have  great  cfinso'iuences.  It  may  re 
suit  in  the  permannu  extension  of  Japanes«* 
dominion   in   .Asi.i.    anrl   must  certainlv   fur 


ther  increase  tlu  world  p<iwer  of  that  coun- 
tr>-.  That  is  the  asjiect  which  most  people 
consider  at  th«-  moment,  although  there  are 
some  who  coniidently  as.s^rt  that  Japanese 
intervention  in  .Siberia  will  he  a  shrewd 
blow  to  the  German  armi^-s  now  invading 
Ku.ssia.  How  they  make  this  out  is  alto- 
getlier  bevond  m<*.  Even  if  G^-rmany  makes 
peace  with  Russia  she  is  not  going  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  defence  of 
Russian  territor\  ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  the  Ger- 
mans' interest  that  Russia  should  remain 
disunited,  and  l>e  shorn  of  some  of  her 
vast  flomains.  for  they  do  not  want  the  old 
Russian  dinger  to  again  appear  on  their 
eastern  horizon.  The  suggestion  that 
JapaneM-  trooj>s  will  si>e<(lilv  penetrate  to 
the  I'rals.  an<l  will  ere  long,  reach  the 
Germ.in    fronti*  H.it     ridiculous,     of 

course.  What  s.uKf  general  would  venture 
an  armv  o\er  the  5000  mile- long  Siberian 
railwa\  until  Iv  had  made  the  entire  coun- 
Irv  through  which  it  ran  permanently  .safe? 
or  would  send  liis  troops  through  Russia 
itself  knowing  that  at  any  moment  his  cora- 
municatifjfis  might  be  cut?  He  would 
never  risk  having  his  forces  isolated  in 
Russia  surroundeii  by  people  ill-disposed, 
if  not  activeb  hostile,  cut  off  from  all 
.sources  of  supply,  unable  to  get  war 
material  or  reinforcements.  To  send  Japan- 
ese armies  to  Russia  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  would  Im-  to  offer  tlwm  as  hostages 
to  fortum^.  and  we  may  he  quite  certain 
that  no  one  in  .luthority  would  ever  sug- 
gest such  a  mad  plan.  .\s  far  as  the  Allies 
are  concerntMl  it  is  mereh  a  question  of  pro- 
tecting their  interests  and  preventing  the 
huge  supplies  at  Vla<livostok  and  other 
dejiots  Lilling  into  G<-rman  hnads.  It  may 
b«"  a  verv  different  thing  for  Japan  though. 

Germans  Invade  Russia. 

\'\\v  refu.sal  of  the  Russian  delegates  to 
(^inchule  i)eace  at  Brest  I. itow.sk i  had  barely 
lieen  announceil  wheu  G«'rman  soldiers  were 
<-ioss  the  old  front  thrusting  straight  at 
tlie  c.ipilal  on  the  Neva.  Once  thev  had 
manag<'«l  to  make  jx*ace  with  the  Ukrainians 
tlw  .\ustro- Germans  felt  that  they  could 
affopis  to  im)*w  terms  on  the  Bolsheviki 
which  even  thi'\  would  not  accept.  an<l  de- 
termined to  follow  up  their  refusal  by  sud- 
den mMilary  movements  which  would  com- 
|iel  a«v|uie.sreno-.  Th*.-  Ciermans  are  merely 
following  the  tinx'  honoured  custom  of  sup- 
porting one  se<nion  of  their  opponents 
against  another.  It  was  more  imi)ortant  to 
have  a   irood   understandinu   with   the  Little 
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Russians  than  with  the  Great  Russians. 
The  former  were  for  the  most  part  against 
th<;  Uolsheviki  ;  they  had  long  desired  to 
free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  their 
iKiithern  brothers,  and  a  peace  made  witli 
their  leaders  was  far  more  likely  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  Tn  atldition,  Ukrainia  had  the 
wheat  and  other  supplies  .so  badly  needed 
in  tht-  Central  Kmi)ires.  We  were  assured, 
when  peace  was  signed,  that  those  who 
m:id<'  it  had  not  authority  to  do  so,  but 
although  the  body  they  represented  has  been 
up.st-t  and  another  has  taken  its  place,  the 
new  men  are  eager  to  conlirm  the  peace 
nvide  by  their  predecessors  at  Brest-I.itow.ski. 
The  Germans  evidently  knew  perfectly  well 
what  thev  were  about,  and  ignoring  the 
shadow  of  a  general  Russian  peace,  grabbed 
the  bone  of  a  Ukrainian  understanding. 
Having  fixed  up  things  with  the  Little  Rus- 
sians, and  having  undertaken  to  help  them 
maintain  their  new  state  against  aggression, 
thev  turned  their  attention  to  the  Great 
Russians,  rent  by  internal  strife,  with  the 
object  of  comi)elling  them  to  make  peace  by 
force  of  arms. 

Russia's  Parlous  State. 

The  niomt'Ht  the  Germans  struck  the  par- 
lous condition  of  Russia  was  made  ap- 
parent. Those  who.  for  the  last  few 
months,  have  fondly  hugged  the  delusion 
that  the  Russian  army  might  '"  come 
again,"  saw  the  true  position  for  the  first 
rime.  The  Russian  armies  have  melte'l 
away.  The  soldiers  are  unequipped:  no 
guns,  no  shells  have  been  entering  the 
country  for  a  long  time,  and  the  great  Rus- 
sian munition  factories  have  been  idle. 
Lack  of  trained  officers  hampered  every 
commander-in-chief  in  Russia  from  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  down  The  few  who 
were  left  by  the  time  Korniloft"  took  charge 
v/ere  killed,  or  disajjjx^ared,  when  his  re- 
Ixdlion  came  to  grief.  It  is  like  breaking 
;>,  butterfly  on  the  wheel  for  Germany  to 
fight  Russia  now.  The  Russians,  be  they 
ever  so  brave,  have  a^  much  chance  against 
the  highlv  trained,  magnificently  equipped 
and  ably  led  Germnn  forces  as  Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy  had  against  the  machine  guns  and 
re{)eating  rifles  of  Kitchener  at  Omdurman, 
or  the  natives  of  tropical  Africa  who  match 
their  Iwws  and  arrows  against  the  revolvers 
and  maxims  of  British  expeditions.  Thanks 
to  superior  equipment  it  has  been  possible 
for  insignificant  British  forces  to  conquer 
tuige  territories  and  penetrate  deep  into 
countries  peopled  bv  hostile  natives.  When 
Kitchener  marched  on  Khartoum  the  least 


of  the  obstacles  li«;  ha(J  to  o\<:rrcome  was  the 
M:id  Mullah  and  his  tribesnK-n.  The  dela\ 
was  due  not  to  Dervish  o|Jix>sition,  but  to 
the  need  for  constructing  a  railway  to  bring 
u[>  men  and  supplies.  The  Germans  find 
die  rail\\a\s  ready  laid,  anr!  have  not  hesi 
tated  to  u.se  them  in  penetrating  into  Russia. 
The  tactics  the\  have  employed  show  that 
I  hey  fear  nothing  at  all  from  Russian  armies, 
for  they  are  sending  small,  highly  efficient 
and  magnificently  equipped  forces  by  train 
to  ihf  strategic  points,  are  not  troubling  tn 
clear  away  all  resistances  from  either  side 
as  they  go.  That  these  methods  were  well 
justified  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Russians  have  collaps<:'d.  Had  thertr 
been  any  .sort  of  an  army  in  being  the  Ger- 
mans would  never  have  darefl  to  thrust  as 
rapidly  into  the  country  as  they  have  done. 

In   Bonaparte's   Day     and   Now. 

The  iron)  of  the  situation  is  that 
Russia's  old  Allies,  Generals  January, 
February  and  March,  have  turned  against 
her.  An  invasion  of  Ru.ssia  in  midwin- 
ter in  the  days  of  Napolajn  would  ha\e 
been  impossible.  Such  an  invasion  is  facili- 
tated to-day  b\  the  frost  which  bridges 
streams  and  makes  the  marshes  passable. 
The  Teutonic  invaders  come  by  rail,  by 
motor-car,  by  the  air.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  marching  infantry  struggling  along 
the  snow-covered  by-lanes,  shivering  round 
twinkling  camp  fires  which  the  bitter  wind 
from  the  north  threatens  every  moment  to 
extinguish  and  scatter.  The  railways  '•'• 
vcy  the  troops  to  their  objective,  moi'.; 
lorries  and  trucks  pass  rapidly  down  the 
well-made  highroads  of  the  Baltic  pro 
vinces.  Swift  aeroplanes  land  experts  far 
ahead,  who  cut  the  wires  and  destroy  rail- 
ways and  bridges  so  that  no  rolling  stock 
or  careful Iv  preserved  stores  of  food  and 
fuel  can  be  got  away  from  the  threatened 
towns  and  cities.  The  question  is  not  "Can 
the  Russians  stop  the  invasion"?  It  is. 
•'  Where  are  the  enemy  going  to  halt  ?"'  Are 
thev  going  to  Petrograd,  to  Moscow,  to 
Odessa  ? 

On  to   Petrograd! 

The  Cierman  troops  advanced  bv  four 
widelv  .sejxirated  railwavs.  Using  the 
southern  line  conne<:ting  Warsaw  with  Mos- 
cow, they  soon  reached  Minsk,  and  pushing 
through  that  great  city  crossed  the  Bere- 
.-ina.  the  river  which  liad  witnessed  the 
marvellous  passage  of  the  brf)ken  remnants 
of  Napoleon's  Grande  Armic,  coverc<I  by 
Marshal  Xey  in  command  of  his  ragged  but 
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heroic  r^-arpiiard.  I'roir.  Dwinsk  the  Cier- 
mniis  i<K>k  train  for  Pskoff.  an  imi><)rlant 
railway  junction  on  the  MJUthern  <'Xtremity 
of  Lake  Pcipiis.  They  encountered  some 
resistance  liere  and  there,  but  won  the  town 
without  much  <Iiflicultv.  From  Rij^a  they 
traimd  it  to  Walk,  a  railway  junction  in  the 
very  centre  of  Livonia,  and  from  there  fol- 
lowed the  railway  east  to  Pskoff  and  nortli 
to  Reval.  Landing  at  Hapsal  on  the  cf)ast 
of  K^thonia  inimrdiatt-ly  o|>posit«-  Dago 
Island,  vet  another  German  force  took  train 
to  Reval.  whicli  imj>ortant  naval  base  it 
occupied  without  much  fighting.  Lnem\ 
refx>rt3  refer  to  Vitebsk,  which  must  have 
l^ecn  reached  by  rail  from  Dwinsk.  and  is 
situated  on  the  direct  Pelrograd-Kicf  rail 
wav.  This  town  I.iy  within  the  lK)rders  of 
Lithuania  in  the  days  of  that  state's  great - 
.  as  t*K>  did  Dwinsk  and  Viln;i.  These 
.j«  .ir  jKiints,  thrust  deep  into  their  coiuury. 
have  caused  the  Bolsheviki  to  ca])itulate, 
:\nd  agree  to  (Irrmany's  t<'rms,  but  the 
«Miemv  mav  well  doubt  the  ability  of  Ixnin 
.md  'I  rot  sky  to  ''deliver  the  g<M)ds,"  mav 
regard  such  a  jieace  as  a  mere  scrap  of 
pafK»r.  and  may  ilecide  to  c<intinue  their 
invasion   until    Petrograd   itself  is  reached. 

Restoring   Law  and   Order. 

(ierman  leports  tell  of  the  Kaiser's  troops 
being  welcom<"<l  bv  the  [K'oph',  an<l  of  the 
ilearing  of  the  countrv  of  marauding  bands 
and  Red  Gunr<ls.  That  a  large  .section  of 
the  Russian  community  will  rejoice  over  the 
.arrival  of  lh<"  Germans  is  onK  t(K>  certain, 
for  the  taste  they  have  had  of  unbridled 
Bolshevism  will  c.iuse  them  to  welcome  any 
force  which  will  restore  law  and  order.  All 
landowners  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
|>rived  of  their  pr<j|)erty,  all  nobles  who 
juvc  lost  their  all  during  the  revolution, 
.dl  civil  servants  thrust  fr^im  their  positions, 
•dl  nxrchants  whose  goo«Js  have  been  con- 
t'iscated,  all  manuf.icturers  whose  factories 
hav<«  bten  taken  from  them  wouUl  rej<iicc  in 
the  re-establishment  »»f  a  stjble  government, 
an<l  may  lix)k  to  German\  to  helj)  theni 
set  it  up.  However,  the  G«'rmans  do  not 
«-em  inclined  to  do  th.it,  l>eing  mainly 
i-otKxrned  in  re-establishing  the  old  state 
of  IJthuania  and  of  either  retting  up  an 
indejKndent  kingdom  in  ('ourlanil  or  an- 
nexing th.U  province  .dtogether.  Von  Hert- 
ling  «'xpr<'sslv  stated  that  Gemiany  dcx*s  not 
proix>se  to  '■  fix  herself  "  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Liv:»nia  and  Ksfhonia.  but  is 
merclv  rest<  ring  order  there  and  forcing  the 
cor.clusion  of  |)eace.     It  apix.*ars  pretty  clear 


therefore  that  Ckrmany  projioses  to  create 
a  buffer  state  U'tween  PoIan<l  an«l  Russia, 
to  surround  th;it  counlrx  by  territory 
l)eopled  by  nations  friendly  to  the  lierlin 
Cfovernmetit.  fkrainia  wouhl  presumably 
nm  north  to  the  Pripet.  north  of  that 
would  come  Lithn.inia.  the  two  states  cut- 
ting  Poland  off  from  Russia  entirely. 

Lithuania. 

M.iiiN  people  are  questioning  about 
Lithuania,  and,  ;ilthough  1  dt»alt  with  the 
matter  in  an  arti<  !.•  in  Stead's  over  three 
years  ago.  stxne  further  reference  to  the 
iiistory  of  the  country  is  |Krhaps  timdy. 
The  Lithuanians  originally  .settled  in  what  is 
now  known  as  NNest  Russia.  They  were 
not  Slavs,  but  wli'-re  the\  origin.dly  came 
from  is  not  known.  The  original  people 
divided  into  three  main  braiKhes,  the  Letts, 
the  Prussians  and  li.e  Litvas.  now  known  as 
Lithuanians.     \\>  was  little  real  union 

between  the  dill'..  .  .  ubdivisions  until  the 
constant  encroachment  of  the  Slavs  forced 
them  to  make  an  organisecl  resistance.  By 
the  time  the  first  king  of  Lithuania  arose 
tlie  Prussian  branch  had  lieen  concjuered 
and  absorl>e«l  by  the  Germans  and  the 
Letts  had  Ix^en  driven  farther  north 
into  the  Baltic  provinces.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  th«-  thirteenth  century  that 
the  Lithuanians  became  really  jwwerful.  and 
the  State  was  firmlv  established.  Jagiello. 
the  son  of  Olgienl.  who  ruled  over  Lithu- 
ania, married  the  ijueen  of  Poland,  and  lie- 
eame  king  of  that  land  in  i.^86.  The  union 
of  the  two  txnmtrie,^  was  but  nominal  until 
1569  when  the  two  Urame  one  State. 
Thereafter  Lithuania  shared  the  fate  of 
Poland.  Its  f)rovii)<>es  were  the  fir.st  to  be 
.ibsf>rlx'd  bv  Kussi.i,  .nul  at  each  of  tlie 
thne  partitions  more  an«l  more  Lithuanian 
territory  fell  into  Russian  hands,  until 
linallv  the  whole  of  it  came  lx*neath  the 
.sceptre  of  the  Tsar.  Lithuania  included 
the  provinces  of  Viiel>sk.  Kovno.  Vilna. 
Grrxino.  Minsk.  ^'  '  f  .ind  parts  of 
Volhxnia.  but  Lith  proper  are  only 

in  a  maiority  in  lh«-  three  first,  the  others 
are  people«l  almo.s(  wlmllv  b\  White  Rus- 
sians, who  have,  however,  alwaxs  l^een  a 
more  or  less  subject  r.-jce.  first  to  the  Lithu 
anians.  then  to  the  Poles,  and  then  to  the 
Great  Russ'ans.  The  crown  of  the  new 
State  has  U-en  lender,  d.  s«>  it  is  said,  to  one 
of  the  Saxon  princes,  but  if  the  pretence 
concerning  M'lf  •'  'lation  is  maintained 

it  will  have  tf)  I--     d  him  bv  the  |x*ople 

of  the  Lithu.mian  provinces  themselves. 
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The  Finnish   Question. 

The  situation  in  Finland  continues  ob- 
scure, but  the  Germans  are  apparently  tak- 
ing a  hand  there,  although  thus  far  onlv  bv 
sending  Cierman-trained  Finns  as  soldiers 
into  the  country.  Their  warships  are,  how- 
ever, at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  at- 
tempt to  seize  Helingfors  unless  the  Finns 
themselves  are  able  to  capture  the  plao 
from  the  Russian  guards.  Meanwhile  the 
-Swedes  have  occui)ied  the  Aland  Islands, 
and  are  readv  to  interfere  should  the  Finns 
suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
It  is  easilv  understandable  that  the  Swedes 
would  risk  a  lot  to  be  regarded  as  the 
-aviours  of  Finland  rather  than  have  the 
Germans  earn  that  title.  If  the  Russian 
fle<'t  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemv,  it 
will  add  four  great  dreadnoughts  to  their 
first  line  ships,  and  many  serviceable  de- 
stroyers to  their  mosquito  craft,  but  it  would 
not  at  all  jeopardise  our  immense  naval 
superiority. 

Roumania    Must   Make    Peace. 

As  I  suggested  in  our  last  issue  it  was  in- 
evitable that  Roumania  would  have  to  enter 
into  peace  negotiations  with  the  Central 
Powers  and  Bulgaria.  The  situation  al- 
lowed of  no  other  solution.  That  being 
so.  it  is  unlikelv  that  the  Bulgarians  wiU 
show  much  mocleration  in  tb.eir  demands. 
TJiey  ha\e  got  Roumania  down  just  as  Rou- 
mania got  them  down  in  1913,  and  they 
have  not  short  memories.  Still,  even  if 
they  have  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity  as  well 
as  forfeit  the  Dodrudja,  the  Roumanians 
will  have  come  well  cut  of  the  business  if 
they  get  Bessarabia.  We  ha\e  to  remember 
that  they  entered  the  war  with  the  object  of 
winning  territory  occupied  by  their  nationals 
in  Austria  by  conquest,  and  in  Russia  as 
reward.  They  are  going  to  get  the  Russian 
province  after  all,  and  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread.  Bessarabia  is  largelv 
j)eopled  by  Roumanians,  whereas  but  few 
dwell  in  the  Dobrudja.  which  is  the  home 
of  Turks  and  Bulgars.  The  Ukrainians  lay 
no  claim  to  Bessarabia,  which  falls  natur- 
ally to  Roumania  in  the  new  arrangement  of 
Russia.  We  have  not  been  informed  of 
the  b;nindaries  of  the  recentb  created  Little 
Russian  State,  but  presumablv  included  in 
it  are  the  provinces  of  Volhynia,  Polodia, 
Kiev,  Poltava.  Kharkoff  and  Kerson.  This 
latter  does  not  properlv  Ix^long  to  the 
Ukrainians,  but  as  they  must  have  an  outlet 
to  the  sea,  they  are  certain  to  take  Odessa, 
the   capital   of    Kerson,    and    the    province 


with  it.  The  new  State  is  Ixjunded  in  the 
West  by  Roumanian  Bessarabia,  Bukowiiia, 
Galicia  and  Poland  ;  in  the  north  by  the 
Pripet  River,  beyond  which  is  Lithuania, 
and  by  the  Riv<-rs  Desna  and  Seim  ;  in  the 
east  by  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks  ; 
in  the  south  bv  the  Crimean  districts  and 
the  Black  .Sea.' 

German  Threat  in  the  West. 

1  hrcatenings  <)t   a  migiitv  German  otlen- 
sive  in  the  west  continue,  but  a  great  assault 
by  the  enemy  will  hardly  be  made  unless 
the  enemy  are  convinced  of  success.     In  the 
present    state   of    feeling    in    Germany,    it 
would  be  foolish  of  tlie  military  chiefs  to- 
throw  away  men  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get 
through.      Failure   would    mean   their   dis- 
loiJgment   from  the  saddle  where  they   are 
again  so  firmly  seated,  but  success  on  the 
other  hand  would  mean  victory.     That  Ger- 
many  wants  i>eace  is  certain,   and  onlv   if 
she  thinks  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  it 
without    victory    is    a    furious    offensive    in 
France   to   be   expected.      Despite    the   re- 
ported withdrawal    of    all    German  troops 
from  the  Italian  front  and  the  announced 
arrival  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  regiments 
in  France,    I  .still  think  that,   if  an  offen- 
sive is  planned,  the  Italian  armies  will  feel 
the  first  shock.     I  can  hardly  credit  the  pre- 
sence of  Turks  on  the  west  front,  nor  is  it 
at  all    likely  that  there  are  any  Austrian> 
there.     If  the  enemy  are  merely  putting  up 
a  bluff  in  the  western  theatre  thev  may  be 
ex[')ected   to  be  busv  elsewhere.      The  ap- 
proaching summer  is  likely  to  inti^rfere  with 
operations  against  our  Mesopotamia!!  army. 
though  the  Turks  are  re<>?cupying  Armenia 
and  pushing  into  Persia.     The  Allied  arm\ 
at   Salonika   is   a   standing  temptation,  but 
there  is  actually  little  advantage,  as  far  as 
the  Germans  are  concerne<l.   in  pushing  it 
into  the  sea.     It  immobili.ses  none  of  their 
troops,  and  its  maintenance  must  l>e  a  heav\ 
drain  on   .-Mlied  shippitig.   not  to  speak  of 
the  fact  that  it  consists  of  at  least  600.00c 
British  and  French  troops  who.  if  pushed 
off  the  peninsula,  would  prove  a  strong  re- 
inforcement  in   France  or   Italy.      Genera! 
Allenbv  continues  his  successful  advance  in 
Palestine,   an«l  has  occupied  Jericho.      Hi 
is    slowlv    pushing   his    wav    north    towards 
Damascus,  but  thus  far  his  ojx^raiions  have 
made  little  difference  to  the  general  situa 
tion    in    Asia    Minor.       It    is    obvious   now 
that  it  would  have  lieen  far  lx?tter  to  hav^- 
adopted  Kitchener's  original  plan  of  attack- 
ing Alexandretta.   instead  of  going  in  for 
the   more   sjoectacular   Gallipoli    adventure. 
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Had  we  be«'i»  able  to  seize  the  [ton  \vf  <<)ulti 
quickly  have  rcarhed  the  Bagdad  railwax. 
and  rre  lonj^  have  joined  hands  \^itli  th«- 
Russians  from  Armenia,  thus  cuttin;^  Asia 
Minor  in  half.  an<i  isolating  Mrsop<>iamia 
and  I'alcstino  alto'^cther. 
ResiKnation  of  Sir  Wm.  Robertson. 

l.lovd  Cieorge  handled  th*-  political  crisis 
at  hiinu-  with  jjreat  skill,  and  t-asily  induced 
Parliament  to  a])prove  of  the  creation  of 
the  Siipr«me  War  Council.  As  pointed  out 
in  our  last  number,  it  was  hirjhly  important 
that  th«-  Raffalo  plan  slujuld  be  adopted, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  months 
were  allowed  to  pass  after  its  conception 
before  the  War  Touncil  was  given  executive 
authoritN.  It  was  not  the  plan  but  the 
way  it  was  put  through  that  so  annoyed 
people.  .\  goo<l  illustration  of  the  methods 
emplov«'(l  was  ;,Mven  when  Sir  William 
RolHTtson  resigned.  The  Prime  Minister 
declared  him.self  astonished  as  he  thought 
the  flistinguished  general  had  approved  of 
the  plan,  and  Parliament  undoubtedly  as- 
sumed that  he  did,  yet,  after  it  had  given 
its  approval,  the  chief -of -.staff  resigned, 
ajid  the  eountrv  thus  loses  the  advice  and 
active  service.s  of  a  man  who  has  been 
hailed  as  the  greatest  soldier  the  war  has 
produo-d.  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  who  is  the 
British  re|)re.stMitative  at  the  'Versailhs 
Council,  is  said  to  be  an  exceedingly  able 
man,  hut  it  is  at  lea.st  doubtful  if  he  is  th«- 
equal  of  the  soldier  he  replaces.  That. 
however,  does  not  matter  very  mueh.  The 
great  thing  is  that  all  the  Allied  armies  are 
now  under  one  control,  and  that  pcrf«<t 
agreement  exists  lietwi'en  the  four  Govern 
ments  «-onc<'rning  the  militarv  policy  to  U' 
pursued. 
The  Socialists   Reach  Agreement. 

I  he  Socialist  (  <>iilci<  iiec  whieh  met  in 
London  at  the  «'n<l  of  February  reached 
complete  agreement  as  to  its  war  aims,  but 
found  it  innM).ssil)Ie  to  .i(hie\e  fuiality  con 
cerning  all  liie  <l«tails.  For  instance,  the 
French  d«'legates  appear  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  return  of  ilie  derman  colrmies 
which  th«-  British  opposed,  but  the  original 
Uritlsh  suggestion  that  the  f.ite  of  Als.aa- 
Lorraine  should  l)e  settled  by  a  referendum 
was  repl.iced  In  a  flemand  for  its  uncondi 
tional  surrender  to  P' ranee.  In  the  end  the 
fate  of  the  colonies  was  left  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  it  was  stipulatcfl  that  under 
no  circumstances  were  these  colonies  "  to 
bec<^)me  the  boot\  of  one  or  several  nations 
to  exploit  them  For  the  profit  of  the  capital- 
ist, or  use  them  for  the  militarist  aims  of 
Ci<i\«"rnmeius."    and.     further,     that     there 


■  nni>t  be  econ<Mnie  er|ualit\  in  these  terri- 
tories for  all  nations  and  guarantees  that 
none  will  be  shut  out  from  legitimate  ac- 
cess to  raw  mat<  rial  or  deprived  of  their 
proper  share  of  ««onomic  development." 
In  view  of  the  f.iet  that  there  was  a  strong 
French  delegation  at  the  conferetKc  this 
declaration  in  f.ivour  of  free  trade  an<l 
against  the  projH»ed  l)o\cott  of  Germany 
is  verv  significant,  for  we  have  to  rememl>er 
that  the  French  <  olonies  have  hitherto  been 
kept  as  a  close  prc^rve  for  France,  and 
that  in  all  of  th«ni  large  native  armies  have 
l)een  raised  an  1  trained.  One  of  the 
strongest  arguments  used  against  the  British 
action  in  supporting  France  in  her  fight 
with  Germany  for  pos.session  of  Moroix'o 
was  that  if  the  French  annexed  it  the  doors 
of  trade  would  Ik-  slammed  in  the  face  of 
British  merchant-,  whereas,  if  Germany  was 
allowed  to  get  control,  a  large  and  free 
mark<"t  would  Iv  opened  to  Great  Britain 
The  conference  resolved  to  approach  all 
the  Allied  Ciovernments.  to  get  them  to  agree 
that  at  lea.st  one  represt-ntative  of  labour 
and  .Social i.sm  should  be  present  at  the 
I'<  ace  C' (liferent'. 

Government  Capitulates  to   Engineers. 

The  powerful  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Fngineers  still  nfuses  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
|)osaIs  of.  the  Ciovernment  concerning  the 
further  combing  out  of  men,  and  has  won  its 
jM)int  apparentl).  for,  after  declaring  that 
he  would  not  negotiate  with  the  Society 
apart  from  the  other  unions,  Sir  Auckland 
(u'ddes  has  had  to  give  wav,  and  Lloyd 
George  himself  is  joining  in  a  special  con- 
ference. The  miners,  too,  after  first  ap- 
proving the  .scheme,  are  evidently  .staggered 
at  the  demands  made  on  tl)em  for  men,  and 
m.iny  unions  are  now  declaring  their  opposi- 
tion to  th«'  .Man  Power  Act.  No  douhrt  the 
unrest  which  has  lieen  created  amongst  all 
workers  by  this  Act  is  largelv  responsible 
for  the  Kimentable  drop  in  shipbuilding  dur- 
ing Jaiiu.irv  and  February.  Rationing 
has  at  l<*ngth  U-en  a<)opted  in  Great  Bri 
tain.  ifid  is  apparently  working  well. 
We  sliall  ihM  know,  though,  for  some 
time  whether  it  is  rcalK  giving  satis- 
f,iction.  The  situation  in  Ireland  is  grave 
indeed.  rh«r  «onv.ntion  has  failed  to 
r«'.ach  agreement,  and  every  day's  delay 
makes  the  final  .settlement  more  difficult. 
The  Sinn  Fein  movement  is  fxcoming  more 
.and  more  |xiwerful.  In  wliole  districts  the 
lHt»{ile  have  assumed  a>ntro|  of  th<'  land, 
defying  the  authorities.  The  entire 
c'»mitr\  is  in  ferment.  tiiough  the 
r.ibles  admit  this  in  most  triiarded  manner. 
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Japan    and    the    Pacific. 


Wf  t.ik«-  Japan's  assistance  to  the  Allies 
so  much  ff)r  granted  that  we  sometimes  fail 
TO  refer  to  her  doings  in  the  war  in  fitting 
manner.     TTiis  the  Japanese  papers  are  be- 
ginning  to  i)oint   out.      'I  hey  ask,    for   in- 
stance, whv  it  is  that  though  Pre^sident  Wil- 
son   refers    to    Belgium    and    Sejbia,    Rou- 
mania   an<l    Portugal,    Russia   and    France, 
Kngland    and    Italy,    he    seldom    or    never 
-Iieaks   of    Japan    and    the    self-sacrificing 
detds  that  countrv  had  performed.      Some 
•>){  these  papers,  after  reciting  the  manner  in 
which    the    Jaj>ane5e    Navy    has    convoyed 
British    troops    ami    helped    to   sweep    tlie 
Parifu:  of   raiders,    go  on    to   declare   that 
Japan  would  l)e  willing  to  do  much  more. 
Would  send,   if  med  be.   a  million  soldiers 
U)    the    west    frouit,    providing    the    Allies 
would    lend   the   shipping,   or,   better   still, 
pay  for  the  necessary  building  of  transports 
in   J. I pane.se   yards.      Such   a   s<-heme,    they 
l)oim  out.  would  enable  fhe  Allies  to  defeat 
f>Tman\ .    would    give    Japanese    state.sm'.-n 
great    influence    at    the    Peace    Conference, 
would  provide  Japan  with  a  large  fleet  of 
transports  which  could  easily  be  converted 
into  merchant  ships  for  the  conveyance  of 
Japanese  g<)o<ls  and   manufactured  articles 
to   the    furthermost  corn«Ts   <»f    the    world. 
It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  Japanese  should 
j'uid   us    wanting    in    ap[»reciation   of    what 
they   have  done  to  help  us  overcome  mili- 
tarism and  drfeat  derm, my.     We  do  indeed 
feel  ourselves  under  a  great  debt  of  grati 
lude  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  us, 
,ind   can!K)t   but    rejoice   that  out:,    at    any 
rate,  of  the   Allies  should  so  greatly   and 
directly    bcnelit    from     her    gallant  efforts 
in  the  ghastly  struggle  which  has  demanded 
-uch  immense  sacrifices  from  us. 

It  is  i)atent  to  all,  of  cour.sf.  that  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  certain  things  have 
happened  which  have  immensely  increased 
the  power  of  our  northern  All  v.      First  of 

dl  Japan,  thanks  to  her  powerful  fleet  and 


her  alliance  w'u.)  Great  Britain,  who  had 
entirely  swept  th«-  seas  of  German  shipping, 
has  been  able  to  secure  for  herself  all  tlie 
formerly  Girm.i:i  island;,  in  the  Pacific 
which  lie  north  of  the  E(juator.  Next  Kiao 
Ch.iu,  with  its  ;;rrat  quays  and  splendidly 
planned  streets  and  buildings,  has  fallen 
into  her  hands,  the  isolated  German  garri- 
.son  I)eing  able  to  i>ut  up  but  a  weak  resist- 
ance to  the  x-teran  soldiers  of  Nippon. 
Then  by  the  agr-t-ment  which  China,  much 
protesting,  ratiii<-d  in  I9i5»  Japan  not 
only  made  her  {xjsition  in  Kiao  Chau 
.secure,  but  enter.d  into  the  German  inherit- 
ame  throughout  ,  China.  Further,  the 
Mikailo's  advis«Ts  iiKliiced  the  Chinese  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  Japanese  ad- 
viseJs  in  finaiKM.il.  military,  naval  and  other 
matters,  men  who  must  sooi^  exercise  a  domi- 
nating influciK  I  throughout  the-  entire 
Celestial  Republic.  Not  only  did  Japan 
get  these  things  from  China,  she  secured 
important  railw.iv  and  mining  concessions, 
as  well  as  vital  trade  agreements. 

Before  the  war  Japan  hat!  grown  accus- 
tomed to  an  ad\erse  trade  balance,  the 
country  was  d«-oi>ly  in  debt,  and  there  was 
an  increasingly  .strong  movement  to  reduce 
<-xpenditure  on  the  army  anU  navy,  as  the 
l)eople  could  pay  no  higlx-r  taxes.  I  he 
struggle  was  not  many  months  old  before 
Japan's  trade  went  up  by  leaps  and  Unuids. 
Munition  fact»»riis  sprang  up,  shipyards 
workeil  night  and  da\.  \\<»ollen  mills  and 
cotton  tstablishnvms  l^gan  turning  out  im- 
mense quantitie-''  of  goo«ls.  IIk*  .Allies  pur- 
chased gigantic  supplies,  and  Japanese 
finaiKiers  had  s<*»n  Uuight  up  the  shares  of 
foreign  Ujnd  holders,  and  to-day.  instead 
of  owing  foreign  couiUries  immen.se  .sums 
of  mone\.  the  Japanese  have  lent  much 
money  abroad.  Never  were  there  so  many 
millionaires  about,  nevt-r  was  the  country 
so  prosperous.  Instead  of  drastically  re- 
ducing the  expenditure  on  army  and  navy 
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the  Mikado's  Government  is  able  to  an- 
nounce a  very  ambitious  programme  of  ship- 
building which  aims  to  make  Nippon  the 
third  most  powerful  naval  power  in  the 
world,  and  to  father  almost  doubled  esti- 
mates for  the  increase  of  the  army. 

The  stronger  Japan  is  the  less  likelihood 

there    will    be   of    Germanv   ever   becomins 

t  Pacific  Power  again,  and  as  that  is  the 

►ne  thing   we  dread   above   all  others,    we 

nust  rejoice  unfeignedly  to  see  Japan  daily 

waxing   more   and    more   powerful    in    the 

great  ocean  which  washes  our  shores.  When 

we  come  to  think  of  it  the  war  has  fallen 

^ut  most  happily   for  Japan,    for  she   has 

reaped  great  benefits   at  insignificant  cost. 

She  has  lost  only  one  small  war  craft,  sunk 

by  a  mine  or  torpedo  outside  Kiao  Chau, 

ind  a  few  hundred  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 

attack  on  the  German  fortress  there.      For 

this  handful  of  soldiers,  this  small  guiiboat, 

>he   has   got   islands  of   immense   strategic 

value  all  over  the  Pacific,  has  become  the 

iucdominating    Power    in  China,    and    has 

•hanged  her  former  parlous  financial  posi- 

ion    for   one  of    affluence,    her   debts    for 

redits.     Every  day  the  war  goes  on  Japan 

nust    necessarily    become    more    powerful. 

richer  and  more  secure  of  her  ix>sition   in 

f'hina  and  the  Pacific. 

On  top  of  all   these   benefits  comes   the 
collapse    of    Russia,    and     the     need     for 
policing  Vladivostok  and  protecting    Allied 
interests     in     Manchuria,     Monarolia     and 
..Siberia    itself.      What    power    save     only 
Jai)an  can  act  as  protector?    If  Vladivostok 
must  be  occupied  where,  except  in  Nippon, 
■•an  soldiers  for  the  purpose  be  tound?     If 
Mongolia    must  be    policed,    who    but    the 
Japanese  can  act  as  policemen?  If  Eastern 
.Siberia  is  to  be  wrested  from  the  Bolsheviki 
no  one  but  the  Mikado  can  undertake  the 
job.      We  have,   perhaps,   little  concern  in 
Japan's  dreams  about  Eastern  Asia,  but  we 
take,  at  any  rate,  a  very  lively  interest  in- 
deed in  what  is  going  on  in  the  Pacific  pro- 
per.    Not.  of  course,  that  we  dread  at  all 
the  rapid   ai,\grandisement  of  our   Ally,   or 
view    with    anvthing    but    satisfaction    the 
manner  in  which  she  is  tightening  her  hold 
on  the  German  islands   which   have   fallen 
to  her  share  as  the  spoils  of  war.     All  the 
same  it  is  interesting  to  see  just  how  much 
nearer  the  possession  of  these  islands  brings 
the   Japanese   to   Australia    and    New    Zea- 
land.    In  order  to  let  my  readers  see  this 
we  have  had  a  little  map  prepared,  in  which 
those  islands,   formerlv  German,  now  Jap- 
anese,  are  indicated.      From  this  it  will  be 
seen   that    the    Marshall    Islands    are    only 


2300  miles  distant  from  our  shores.  Fur- 
ther, that  the  southernmost  of  the  Caro- 
lines. 3200  miles  from  'lokio.  is  only  2250 
in  a  direct  line  from  Brisbane,  and  that 
some  of  the  islands  in  that  group  are  less 
than  1700  miles  from  Ibwnsville.  Even  if 
the  Germans  do  manage  to  get  back  the 
island  —  portion  of  their  New  (iuinea 
colony,  we  nee<J  have  little  fear  of  them 
with  a  Japanese  naval  base  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Marshall  or  Caroline  islands. 

Baron  Ishii,-  the  distinguished  Japanese 
diplomat,  who  recently  went  on  a  mission 
to  the  United  States,  and  has  siix>e  I)een 
appointed  ambassador  there,  announced 
what  is  regarded  as  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
the  Far  East.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  pro- 
per is  a  declaration  by  the  United  States  that 
no  European  Power  shall  acquire  territory 
in  the  New  World,  and  in  practice  this  has 
led  to  the  assumption,  by  the  United  States, 
of  responsibility  for  the  good  beha\iour  of 
the  lesser  Latin  American  Republics,  and 
in  some  cases  the  establishment  of  direct 
control  over  their  finances.  The  Japanese, 
it  must  be  remembered,  thanks  to  recent 
conquest  and  agreements,  have  now  a 
dominating  position  in  China.  In  tra'le, 
finance,  military  matters,  and  high  politics 
their  counsellors  are  e\-er  advising  the 
Chinese.  They  have  secured  notable  con- 
cessions for  the  making  of  railways,  for  the 
working  of  iron,  coal  and  other  mines,  for 
the  sale  of  their  goods  throughout  the  whole 
of  China.  Even  before  the  war  they  had 
the  greatest  hold  on  China  of  all  the 
Powers.  During  tlie  struggle  they  have 
added  the  German  influence  to  theirs,  and 
exercising  thus  almost  double  the  control 
they  had  before,  they  won  by  the  sf>ecial 
agreement  mentioned  above.  ■  '"••-eminent 
[)lace  in  Chinese  affairs. 

Now  with  cordial  American  approval  they 
have  adapted  the  principle  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  China.  That  is  to  say  the 
present  status  quo  is  to  stand,  but  no  fur- 
ther territorial  changes  will  l^  allowed. 
Japan  has  in  effect  nailed  a  notice,  "Hands 
off,"  above  the  Celestial  gateway.  Natur- 
allv  American  approval  of  this  could  not 
have  been  obtained  had  Japan  not  declared 
that  she  proposed  to  support  the  "  Open 
Door  "  policy  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment. This  is  important,  because  the  Jap- 
anese have  hitherto  not  adopted  it.  but  in 
Manchuria,  at  Port  Arthur,  and  in  Korea 
have  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  foreign 
traders.  Even  though  the  system  of  un- 
restricted trade  be  adopted  throughout 
China,  the  suggested  Monroe  D(Xtrine  must 
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liiially  confirm  Japan  in  her  hoM  ovrr  llu- 
Celestial  Reiiublir.  It  is  im|X)rtant  to 
realise  this,  as  a  Jnpanese-mana;^!."*!  China 
will  Ix-  an  cffirient  and  iK)\v*rful  China 
hefon*  lonp — a  Ciiina  of  pripantic  i)ossihili- 
ties,  immense  resources,  and  a  great  army. 
The  dev«'lopment  of  her  untouched  mineral 
dejvvsits.  the  tappin<,'  of  her  coal  supplies, 
and  the  intnx'.urtion  of  \v<'stern  methotls  in 
the  control  of  her  \vater\va\s.  canals  and 
roads,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  country 
liy  railways,  will  in  time  mak«'  China  one 
i/l  till-  most    furmidaMe  Powt-rs  in  the  world. 

H\  throwing  her  wing  over  China.  Japan 
linally  shatters  the  dreams  of  th-xsc  who  saw 
in  the  jjossibk-  hreakin;.;  up  of  the  great 
republic  goldtn  ojijH)rtunities  for  terri- 
torial aggrandiscmt-nt.  lor  the  securing  ot 
valuable  concessions,  and  of  great  spheres 
of  iiit<ri'st.  Hy  the  estahlishmc-nt  of  the 
Monrot-  DiKtrint-  tor  China.  Japan  not  only 
protects  that  country,  but  immensely  streng- 
thens her  own  position.  It  is  known  that 
then-  are  great  iron  miius  in  Shantung  for- 
nurlN  in  thr  Cierman.  but  now  in  the  Jap- 
ane-se  sphere  of  influenci-.  War  .Mukden 
and  in  otiur  parts  of  Nbinchuria  are  huge 
and  easily  \\ork«^l  coal  defxisits.  As  .soon 
as  the.se  iron  and  coal  mines  are  in  full 
working  Japan  will  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  r«'st  of  the  world,  for  these  highK 
im]M)rtant  basic  supplies,  can  build  mer- 
chantmen— and    warships — make    hardware 

aiirl  cannon --without  having  to  draw  a 
single  ton  of  steel  from  India,  the  U.S., 
I'-ngland  or  Germany.  Cotton  growing  can 
midoubtedly  be  greatly  develoi)ed  in  China, 
and  sc»n  Japan  could  g«'t  all  the  .suppli<>s 
she  needed  for  iier  millions  of  spindles 
without  American  a.ssistance.  Japan,  with 
China  to  draw  upon,  is  undoubtedly  Ixf- 
••oming  more  and  mori  .1  .self-sujiporting 
empire,  and  will  in  timi  U-  able  to  produce 
almost  <'verything  she  repiires  without  ap- 
l)l\ing  to  other  countries  for  supplies. 

It  is  not  at  all  diflFiiult  to  fore.see  that 
self  -  su])p<»rting.  wealtliy.  dominating 
China,  ami  in  coiurol  of  islands  spreading 
far  into  the  P.icific.  Japan  must  .soon  bt; 
the  njost  |K)werful  of  .ill  the  Pacific  coun- 
tries. .At  on<'  time,  we  mti.st  frankly  con 
fess,  such  a  prospect  might  have  been 
riew«'d  with  discjuiet  in  Australia,  but  now 
it  is  flilTerent.  We  no  longer  .see  in  a 
strong  Japan  a  possible  menace  to  our  White 
Australia  iK>licv.  for  as  the  Japanese  Con- 
suI-General  .said  the  other  ilav  in  .Sydney  : 
■'  'ri>e    Anglo- Japanese  Alliance    has   been 


baptised  in  bl<H)d.  British  and  Jap- 
anese blood,  and  blood,  we  are  told, 
is  thicker  than  w;iter.     .     .  Vou  may 

rest  assured  that,  come  what  mav  during  or 
.ifier  the  war,  Jajt.in  will  !«  bxind  protect- 
ing the  general  |MMce  of  the  Pacific  with 
ill  her  power,  .in. I  indefatigably  and  ener- 
getically endeavouring  to  see  that  reascHi 
and  justice,  and  the  common  interests  of 
mankind  shall  prev.iil  there,  in.stead  of  the 
brutal  forces  of  uiilitari.sm.  with  all  their 
m.m-degrading  and  soul -destroying  conse- 
(juenci's.'' 

That  i>.  what  Australia  want.-*  in  the 
Pacific,  and  in  order  to  e<t-o]>erate  with 
Japan  it  would  !>•  a  gand  move  if  the  Com- 
monwealth were  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
or  commissioner.-  who  might  confer  witn 
Japanese  statesnitii  anil  merchants  con- 
cerning the  best  manner  in  which  friendly 
lelations  and  trade  might  Ix;  fostered  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Already,  thanks 
to  the  JapaiK"se  and  Australian  competi- 
tion for  the  island  trade,  the  islanders  have 
Ut'ii  able  to  secure  sup])lies  at  con.siderabl) 
lower  rates  than  formerly .  .md  the  same 
cause  has  given  them  and  white  traders 
Utter  jjrices  for  their  copra  and  other  pro- 
duce. That  is  .IS  it  should  U.  but  the 
beiK-fits  of  cheap  goods  and  competition  for 
hom<'-grown  pnxluce  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  semi  civilised  i>eople,s  of  the 
Pacific.  What  an  immense  l)enefit  it  would 
be  to  Australia  to  have  a  sure  market  for 
w<x)l  and  butter  and  grain  in  Japan,  and 
to  our  j)e<iple  to  get  the  advantage  of  the 
<"heaj)  production  which  enables  Japanese 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  turn  out 
iinelv  m.ide  pnHlucts  at  a  tithe  the  cost  for 
which  the--  .-. .pK]  \u.  |>roilucrd  in  .'th.r 
countries. 

Ihe  last  decade  has  denK>nstrated  inal 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  new  Jap- 
anese civilisation  i.>  b)  no  meaiui  a  fla.sh  in 
tin-  pan,  but  has  come  to  stay.  That  is  a 
fact  we  must  recognise  and  welcome.  The 
future  of  tJie  Pacific  is  a  matter  of  the 
grc.itest  moment  to  us,  and  .seeing  that 
Japan  is  going  to  be  the  dominating  Power. 
in  the  nortiiern  half  at  am  rate,  we  ought 
to  \k-  in  as  clo^c  agreement  with  her  as  pos- 
sibU'.  She  is  to  W.  a  far  m-arer  neighlx>ur 
than  lormerlv.  .lud,  thanks  to  her  abundant 
lalK>ur  and  China's  resources,  will  und  >ubt- 
e<llv  .s»*)n  W  supi)lying  .Australia  yvith  great 
<]uantities  of  go<Hls  which  will  reacli  our 
l»orts  in  ships  built  and  owned  bv  Japanese. 
s<»  the  s(»oner  wt  imi!«Tst.in(l  c.-ich  other  Aell 
ine  better. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  —  Burns. 


There  has  not  been  time  to  get  many  pic- 
torial comments  on  the  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil, but  Le  line  ha.s  a  very  .severe  criticism 
of  it  in  the  cartoon  reproduced  on  thi.s 
page,  in  which  the  builder  of  the  wonderful 
Palace  at  Versailles,  a  man  who  dominated 
Europe  for  years,  sees  something  very  droll 
in  a  Council  without  a  head.  No  doubt  at 
that  time  l.c  Rire,  like  other  French  papers, 
onsidered  it  necessarv  to  appoint  a  com- 
iuander-in-cJiief  of  all  the  Allied  armies  in 
the  field.  Since  then  the  War  Council  idea 
has  been  modified,  and  its  powers  have  been 
enlarged. 

Many  cartoons  deal  with  the  Russian 
situation.  The  American,  for  the  most 
part,  suggest  that,  whilst  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  wish  to  make  peace  the  Russian 
j)eople  themselves  will  not  do  so.  The 
European  cartoonists  evidently  believe  that 
the  present  rulers  of  Russia  have  wilfully 


Le  Rire.]  [Paris. 

THE    IMPROMPTU    OF    VKKSAIT.LhS. 

tThe    Allies    have    established    a    superior    Council 
of  War  which  has  its  seat   at   Versailles.) 

Louis    XIV.:     "What    a    droll     idea— to    -lovern 
witbont  a  head!" 


betrayed  her.  As  was  U>  be  expected,  the 
enemy  paj)ers  show  the  Allies  making  fran- 
tic and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  resuscitate 
the  Russian  bear. 


'Ihe  Passing  Show.,  [London. 

BUT  CAN  HE  DELIVER   THE   GOODS? 


rimes.]  [Ix)ui9ville. 

TRYING   TO    QUIET   BABY. 
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Shii}>i:ri.-fimu^.]  [Munich. 

RUSSIA     A   GKKMAN   VIEW. 

All   atteniptx   at   resuscitation   fail. 


Lc  Eire.]  iParif- 

A    FRENCH    VIEW    OF    RUSSIA. 
The     I-fnisite:     "My    programme!       A    Oerman 
pence  .   .   .   and   civil    war'" 


i><'    All  mi<'    .1  iii.-fi  ri/.i  ouiiiT.  1 

WIl.MAM    THE    BENEFACTOR. 

I  The  (ioveriior-General  of  Belirium  has  given  four 
million  francs  t<i  the  University  of  Ghent  on 
tlie  (H-casioii   of   its  centenary.) 


n„    .\lu.<u,t<..  tVieuna 

BUSINESS    16    BUSINESS. 
Italy     "  Walk   In.   gentlemen,   and  take  a   steel 
bath!      Yon    pay    afterwards       I    have    taken    one 


AVli-LiAJl;    "Here.  <lrinU   some  of   your  own   milk.        myBe:f." 
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■■Via-  'wi   ^^^^^^r' >c^^'^ 


News.]  (Newark,  U.S.A. 

UNDER  THE  TEST! 

The  Austrian    comment    on    the  Italian 
situation  is  naturallv  caustic.     The  Colum- 


V  yii';K^<r, 


Le  Pe/e-afe?e.]  (Paris. 

lyRBAMING    OP    THE    STARS. 

"You    are    dreamiiiir.    father ;    you    seem    to    be 
far  away,   far  away   from  the  world !" 
"Yes;  I  am  dreaming  of  the  atars." 


VisvOLtch.]  [Columbus.  U.fl.A. 

WE   EXPEOr  HIS  TAIL  TO  WIQGI.E. 


bus  Dispatch  takes  a  rather  extraordinary 
\ie\\"  of  the  enemv  successes  in  Russia  and 
Italy. 

The  French  papers  especially  are  fond 
of  showing  the  Germans  terrified  at  the  com- 
ing of  America,  and  the  enemy  journals  on 
the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  convince  their 
readers  that  there  is  dissension  between  the 
Allies. 

French  and  Italian  papers  all  {publish 
eulogistic  cartoons  on  the  British  successes 
in   Palestine.     We  reproduce  one  of  these 


KladderadaUch.]  (Berlin. 

A  LABOUR  OF  LOVE. 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  Sammy,  to 
sell  such  shells  to  your  old  friend?  Even  the 
devil  could  not   hit  a  German  with  them. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  expect  with  three  months' 
credit?" 
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Le  Hire.]  [Paris. 

THE  TAKING  OP  GAZA. 

Samson  :       "My      compliment.'*,      messieurs      Its 
Anglais;   I  only  carried  away  the  gates." 

from  Le  Rirc.  All  the  papers  in  all  the 
warring  countries,  and  in  neutral  as  well, 
touch  on  the  food  question  for  the  most 
part  satirically.  F.C.G..  in  The  Wes/ttiin- 
sfer  has  quite  a  series  dealing  with  John 
Bull's  troubles  with  foo<i  tickets,  volun- 
tary rationing  and  the  like.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  no  mercy  on  the  food  profiteer, 
and  their  journals  are  full  of  cartoons  de- 
picting him  in  various  forms.  The  Ger- 
mans, too.  seem  to  rejoice  in  "  roasting  " 
the  grumy)ler  who  tries  to  get  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  the  edibles  available. 


Public   Ledger.]  {PUiladelpbia. 

ALL   THE    EXdTEMENT    ISN'T    IN    THE 
■IUENCHE8. 


^^-m^^^^-n 


WcstmiHittr  Gatette.]  iLondou. 

8U0AR-CAJID     PATIENCE. 

Why  is  John  m  dreadfully  worried?  He  is 
playing  Sugar<;arrt  •  Patience,  and  the  aiiKar 
won't  come  out. 


Simplicistiimut.'i 


(Munich. 


HERR   FAT    DUMPLING. 
1.    Herr    Fat    Dumpling   considers    the    portions  3.   Or   he  mieht   like   to   fetch   his   food  himself 


too  small 
2.    Perhaps    he   would    prefer    to   have   the   Eng 

list]  serve  at  his  table. 


in  front  of  the  English   trenches. 

4.  .\t  any  rate  there  he  mi^ht  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  some  coloured  English  who  also  miss 
fat  dumplings. 


OieUU  8    /teneo',   aioi^o. 


a/^ilUlCY    //V    LAK/LAI  UKIi.. 
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Jugend.] 


ENGLAND  AND  TlilE. 


iMunich. 


JOBN  Bull  :  "  Damnation  !    If  I  could  only  bring 
this  cursed  >)usybody  over  to  my  side!" 


The  visit  of  Count  Ishi  to  the  United 
States  has  resulted  in  a  better  understand- 
ing bet\Yeen  Japan  and  the  Americans,  and 
induces  T/ie  New  York  World  to  assume 
that  all  danger  of  the  "  yellow  peril  "  has 


World.]  [New  York. 

CHUCKING    HIM    OVUEBOAED. 


TWO  JAPANESE   CARTOONS. 


Parliamentaey  Deputation  to  U.S.A. 

The    Kokumin    cartoonist    wonders    that    such 
grand  personages  can  travel  in  the  same  boat. 


Iron  Lock  and  Lead  Key. 

"  This  key  is  too  soft  for  the  lock."  the 
Hochi  cartoonist  makes  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  sav.  The  key  is  marked  "Diplomacy," 
the   lock    "feteel   Embargo." 


^14 


0//l/lZyO     KlLViHW. 


Maren  9,  1918. 


now   definitely   disappeared.      I^t   us  hope 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  present  situa- 
.tion  is  the  correct  one. 

The  Japanese  papers  make  fun  of  the 
Parliam«;ntary  deputation  which  recently 
proceeded  to  America,  and  T/ie  Hochi  goes 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  diplomacy  is  too 
soft  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  steel  em- 
bargo of  the  Washington  Government. 

The  belated  increase  in  the  pay  of 
British  sol<liers  is  the  subject  of  an  amus- 
ing cartoon  in  The  Liverpool  Express. 
When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  this  increase 
does  not  go  so  very  far  to  meet  the  added 
expense  to  which  the  soldier's  dependants 
are  put  owing  to  the  present  higih  cost  of 
living.  Yet,  whilst  the  sixpence  itself  is 
little  enough,  it  must  mean  an  additional 
;^5o,ooo.ooo  a  year  at  the  very  least  to 
EnglaniJ's  war  bill,  to  which  the  further 
allowance  to  dependants  adds  another 
;^25, 000,000  or  so. 

Lc  Rirc  evidently  regards  the  Caillaux 
conspiracy  as  a  royalist  plot  ratlier  than  an 
attempt  to  sell  France  to  Germany,  al- 
though its  cartoon  on  the  subject  is  a  rather 
extraordinary  one. 


Ei-cninu  f. I  J/ r, .-,'.;  iLiverpool. 

THEY  \  1:    SEEN    ME! 

(With    apologifB    i"    Captain    Bairn$father.) 

Soldiers'  pay  is  to  t  e  increased  to  la.  6d.  a  day 
and  no  ^toppagee.  ^^'acb  ie  approiimately  an 
increaee  of  6d. 


Lc   Hire]  IParii. 

OERMANIA'S  OFFERING   IfEFUSED. 

Ubrmakia  :  "  Take  this,  adored  one,  it  will  suit 
you  80  well." 

HiSDENBtRGii :  "Nay.  r,«rmania,  my  forehead 
ha«   been  hammered   too  much." 


Lc  Itire.]  I  Parts. 

THE  REAL  OONSPIK.VCY:    M.  CAILLAUX  SEEKS 

TO  BETURN  TO  POWER. 

"Ala«!    Excellency,  our  conapiracy    baa   miscar- 
ried." 


Stead's  Review,  O/S/18. 
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Frank  H.  Simonds  on  the  Situation. 


In  an  illuminating  article  in  T/ie  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  Simonds 
draws  comfort  from  a  comparison  between 
the  Napoleonic  campJ^aigns  and  the  pre- 
sent struggle.  Therein  1  confess  I  cannot 
follow  him  any  more  than  I  can  agr-ee  with 
those  who  formerly  used  to  declare  a  Ger- 
man invasion  of  Russia  doomed  to  a  fate 
similar  to  that  which  befell  Bonaparte's 
Grande  Armee,  or  who,  recalling  the  won- 
derful manner  in  which  the  French  ral- 
lied and  threw  back  their  foes  after  the 
Revolution,  still  look  for  history  to  repeat 
itself  in  Russia.  Conditions  to-dav  are 
so  utterly  and  entirely  different  that  whilst 
comparisons  between  former  wars  and  the 
present  one  may  be  instructive,  they  are 
too  often  onlv  misleadinar.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  Mr.  Simonds  is  right  and  I 
am  wrong  in  this  particular  case.  Mr. 
Simonds  is,  of  course,  quite  convinced  that 
American  assistance  cannot  be  counted  on 
until  1919,  as  was  obvious  enough  to  any- 
one who  cared  to  think  a  minute.  He 
writes  as  follows  upon  the  outlook  for 
1918:  — 

Like  191 7,  the  New  Year  opens  in  the 
midst  of  discouragement  and  depression  for 
the  Allies,  in  whose  number  we  are  now 
reckoned.  For  the  first  time  during  the 
present  war  a  year  begins  with  no  legiti- 
mate reason  for  expecting  victory,  decisive 
victory,  during  its  course.  Unless  all  signs 
fail,  the  end  of  the  year  will  see  the  war 
still  in  progress ;  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  it  will  see  Germany  able  to  m.ake 
headway  against  her  enemies  and  in  pos- 
session of  Allied  territory  on  the  western 
front. 

In  a  sense  the  lack  of  great  optimism  ,at 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  campaign  of  the 
World  War — and  the  Civil  War  was  de- 
cided e^rly  in  the  fifth  campaign — is  due 
to  a  growing  appreciation  of  what  modern 
war  really  means.  We  recognise  now,  as 
we  did  not  three  years  ago,  how  stupendous 
is  the  task  of  defeating  a  people  in  arms 
ajid  prepared  for  war.  From  the  first 
abdication  of  Napoleon  to  the  coming  of 
the  present  European  conflict,  all  Euro- 
peaji  wars  of  importance  had  speedy  deci- 
sions. Waterloo,  Sadowa,  Sedan,  Lule 
Burgas,  and  the  Bregalnitza,  each  within 
a  few  weeks  of  a  declaration  of  war  pro- 
claimed the  outcome  of  the  contest.     Only 


in  our  own  Civil  War  was  the  outcome  long 
doubtful  and  the  struggle  protracted  in  a 
way  to  suggest  comparison  with  the  pre- 
sent contest. 

Thus  the  world  was  led  to  expect  a 
speedy  solution  of  the  great  problem  raised 
by  the  World  War.  Yet,  looking  back- 
ward in  history  to  similar  struggles  of  other 
countries,  there  is  written  much  of  more 
than  passing  contemporary  value.  France, 
in  the  Revolution  and  under  Napoleon,  de- 
fied Europe  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
And  France  of  the  Revolution  was  unpre- 
pared for  war.  Her  conscript  armies 
began  their  campaigns  in  rags  and  ended 
them  quartered  in  the  palaces  of  every 
European  capital.  Not  even  the  army 
which  Napoleon  led  to  Austerlitz  had  such 
an  advantage  in  numbers  and  preparations 
over  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  as 
the  German  axmies  possessed  over  their 
British  and  French  foes  three  years  ago, 
when  they  set  out  for  Paris.  But  they  had 
Napoleon. 

With  the  wars  of  Napoleon  or  of  LxDuis 
XIV.  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to  understand 
the  protraction  of  the  present  struggle  and 
to  realise  that  the  decision  may  yet  be 
postponed  for  years.  Decisive  victory  last 
year  was  only  remotely  possible  even  if 
Russia  had  stayed  in  the  battle  line  and 
contributed  her  share.  When  Russia  de- 
serted there  was  an  end  of  all  hope  of  a 
decision  in  1917  or  in  19x8.  There  would 
have  been  an  end  of  all  hope  of  Allied 
victory  even  had  no  new  nation  arrived 
to  replace  Russia.  America  enlisted,  but 
not  until  next  year  can  America  fill  Russia's 
place,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  this  final 
reserve  the  Allies  must  wait. 

-  Meantime  the  Russian  collapse  has  re 
leased  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German  and  Austrian  troops,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  whom  were  compelled  to 
remain  on  the  eastern  front  until  Russia 
was  definitely  out  of  the  war.  Since 
Russia  is  out  and  negotiating  a  separate 
peace,  these  troops  will  now  constitute  a 
strategic  reserve ;  they  are  the  material  with 
which  Germany  can  build  a  new  offensive 
campaign,  and  with  their  arrival  the  of- 
fensive on  the  west  front  has  passed  to 
Germany.  For  the  first  time  since  Ver- 
dun,   Germany  has  the  means   both   as  to 


men  and  guns  to  risk  another  great  offen- 
sive. 

And  the  German  press  and  the  German 
critics  are  all  agreed  that  such  an  offensive 
is  now  to  take  place.  One  is  tempted  to 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  such  declarations, 
for  Germany  has  not  in  the  past  used  the 
brass  band  method  to  advertise  her  strategy 
in  advance  of  putting  it  into  operation ; 
neither  the  Dunajec  nor  Verdun  was  pre- 
ceded by  press  agents.  Yet  there  remain.'' 
the  solid  fact  that  Germany  has  the  re- 
sources for  an  offensive,  and  there  is  obvi- 
ously sound  reason  why  she  should  now 
seek  by  an  offensive  to  gel  a  decision  before 
the  .\inerican  Army  is  ready,  as  she  sou;^ht 
to  get  a  decision  at  Verdun  l:)efore  the  Bri- 
tish were  ready. 

Since  there  will  be  no  reinforcement  of 
the  British  and  the  French  until  the 
American  Army  is  ready  for  action^  and 
since  the  American  Army  cannot  be  ready 
in  great  numbers  before  the  campaign  of 
191 9,  although  some  thousands  may  be  in 
the  firing  line  this  year,  there  is,  then, 
no  reason  to  expect  a  decision  this  year,  as 
the  result  of  Allied  military  achievement 
in  the  field,  and  there  is  every  rea-son  to 
e.xpect  that  Allied  effort  may  be  restricted 
more  severely  to  the  defensive  than  in  any 
previous  campaign  of  the  whole  war.  We 
must  then  face  the  probability  of  a  five 
years'  war,  at  the  shortest,  l<x>king  at  the 
military  considerations;  as  to  victorv  won 
by  economic  weajwns  in  a  shorter  time, 
this  remains  alwavs  possible  and  never 
likely. 

Mr.  Simonds  strongly  urges  our  leaders 
to  prepare  us  for  a  loug  war.     He  says  :  — 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  Allies  to  make  clear  to 
their  publics  in  advance  of  the  next  cam- 
paign what  its  course  promises  to  be,  for 
in  doing  this  they  will  abolish  vain  hopes 
and  avoid  the  consequences  of  disapiH->int- 
mcnts.  which  seems  to  l)e  bound  to  follow 
too  great  optimism  now.  Recogni.^ing  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  foreca.st  and  with  a  full 
api>reeiation  of  the  limitations  which  are 
common  to  all  critics,  I  am  goifig  to  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  here  the  situation  as  I 
now  see  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  utterlv 
unliki'ly  that  there  can  l)e  any  decision,  on 
the  military  side,  this  vear.  Russia  is  out 
of  the  war ;  the  Allies  ha\o  no  right  or 
reason  to  hope  that  any  changes  at  all  that 
are  conceivable  in  Russia  will  help  them 
or  bring  back  to  them  any  Russian  aid. 
The  defection  of  Russia  has  released  manv 


troops  and  it  has  involved  Roumania,  Vhich 
will  be  comi^elled  to  make  peace  on  Ger- 
man ternxs.  Russia  and  Roumania,  to- 
getlier,  by  making  .separate  peace,  will  re- 
lease something  lik«-  a  million  and  a  half 
German,  Austrian,  and  Bulgarian  troops, 
all  of  which  save  the  Bulgarians  can  be 
used  upon  the  west.m  and  Italian  fronts 
or  behind  the  Germ.ii  and  Austrian  lines  to 
improve  ommunica;  >ns  and  s{>ecd  up  in- 
dustry. 

Ii\  tlie  -S'X'ond  place  the  collapse  of  Kussia 
and  the  surrender  of  Roumania,  due  to 
Russian  desertion,  have  wholly  changed  the 
German  temper.  Six  months  ago  the  mass 
of  the  German  pe<i:'le  desired  peace  be- 
cause they  did  not  Nlieve  absolute  victory 
was  possible;  they  were  equally  convinced 
that  they  could  not  \ye  decisively  beaten. 
But  now,  with  Rus.^  i  and  Roumania  <out, 
with  Italy  terribly  Ix^aten  recently,  the 
German  people  have  gained  a  new  confi- 
dence, and  at  the  .^  ime  time  tlve  extreme 
militaristic  and  aut-«ratic  elements  have 
gained  absolute  contnil.  Thus  at  onetime 
Germany  has  obtain-- 1  the  men  for  a  new 
offensive  and  her  people  have  acquired  a 
confidence  and  an  expectation  of  success 
which  will  lead  them  to  make  additional 
sacrifices  and  endure   fresh   burdens. 

On  the  Allied  side  the  situation  is 
equally  plain.  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
have  at  least  as  many  troops  under  arms 
a.>  Germany  and  .\ustria  now  ix).ssess. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  on  the^'we^t  front  Britain  and 
France  will  not  be  able  to  match  man 
against  man  ami  gun  against  gun  witli 
Germany  and  Austria  during  the  campaio;n 
that  is  now  to  begin,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  do  this  without  relying  u[>on  the 
.•Vmcrican  troops,  wliich  are  slowly  but 
surely  incfeasing  in  numW-rs  and  will  be 
able  to  hold  portions  of  the  line  next  sum- 
mer, although  they  will  not  be  fit  for  any 
.such  anihitious  effort  as  the  new  British 
armi'^s  made  at  the  Somme  la.st  year  and 
before  Arras  this  spring. 

But  the  Allies  have  no  considerable  ad- 
vantage  in  numlx^fs.  They  cannot  hope, 
by  pursuing  a  \\ar  of  attrition  next  sum- 
mer to  exhaust  German  numbers  while 
theirs  still  remain  suthciently  great  to  bid 
for  a  decision.  In  a  word,  a  state  of  bal- 
ance ha.s  been  reached  on  the  west  front. 
Were  tlie  Allies  confronted  by  the  same 
necessities  as  the  Germans,  they  might  risk 
all  upon  a  desperate  offensive,  but  they 
have  not  the  same  necessities.  They  have 
a  new  ally  coming  up  all  the  time,  a  new 
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ally  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  supply 
a  million  men  in  19 19,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time to  give  her  increasing  aid  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  furnishing  of  food  and  muni- 
tions. As  Wellington  waited  for  the  Prus- 
sians at  Waterloo,  the  new  Allies  can 
afford  to  wait  for  America  in  this  war. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
afford  to  wait.  'I  heir  submarine  campaign 
no  longer  promises  victory,  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  mastered,  and  a  year  hence 
the  situation  is  likely  to  be  better  for  the 
Allies  in  the  matter  of  shipping  than  now. 
German  victory  before  America  arrives  may 
be  possible,  it  may  prove  impossible,  but 
it  is  the  one  clear  chance  of  realisation  of 
German  war  aims,  and  victory  after 
America  gets  up  is  unthinkable.  Germany 
has  now  to  spend  her  last  reserves,  -  ac- 
quired througfh  Russian  collapse  in  seeking 
a  decision,  as  Napoleon  put  his  Guard  in 
at  Waterloo,  hoping  to  smash  the  British 
before  the  Prussians  could  get  up  in  suffi- 
cient numbers. 

As  for  the  Allies,  they  have  to  parry  this 
blow  as  they  parried  two  similar  blows,  the 
one  at  the  Marne,  the  other  at  Verdun.  That 
their  armies  can  do  this,  the  past  would 
seem  to  prove  unmistakably,  for  the  Ger- 
mans will  have  no  such  advantage  in  19 18 
as  they  had  in  1914  and  19 16.  But  the 
problem  is  only  military  in  a  minor  de- 
gree, the  real  test  must  come  among  rhe 
people  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Bri- 
tain, for  it  is  against  the  will  and  deter- 
mination of  the  people  behind  the  fronts 
that  the  Germans  are  going  to  strike, 
primarily. 

Now  it  is  well  to  face  things  as  they  are. 
In  all  the  nations  that  have  been  fighting 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  has 
developed  war  weariness  and  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  pessimism.  A  very  great  wave  of 
pessimism  was  noted  in  Germany  last  sum- 
mer, before  Russia  collapsed,  quite  as  in- 
tense depression  followed  the  failure  of  the 
French  offensive  last  spring,  and  French 
morale  was  temporarily  at  a  low  ebb.  We 
have  recently  seen  the  consequences  of 
similar  depression  in  Italy.  At  the  same 
time  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and 
even  in  Britain,  there  has  been  a  growth 
of  radical  and  anarchistic  sentiment. 
Russia  herself  has  collapsed  under  the 
strain  of  domestic  disorder.  Italv  has 
been  brought  to  the  edge  of  ruin,  and 
France  has  known  certain  disquieting 
moments. 

It  is  the  present  belief  of  the  Germans 
that    by    renewing    their    assaults    on    the 


battlefield,  by  employing  their  new  reserve 
of  men  and  guns  drawn  from  the  Russian 
front,  they  can  create  the  conviction  among 
the  Allied  publics  that  Germany  is  in- 
vincible and  that  this  belief  will  contri- 
bute mightily  to  promoting  war  weariness 
and  domestic  disorder  in  Italy,  France, 
and  even  in  Britain,  and  that  this  disor- 
der, this  war  weariness  will  frighten  the 
leaders  of  the  Allied  nations  into  yielding 
to  German  terms,  even  if  it  does  not  pro- 
duce conditions  which  will  enable  the  Ger- 
mans  to  repeat  in  P" ranee  or  in  Italy  the 
recent  achievements  in  Russia.  Even  an- 
other Verdun,  which  did  not  win  a  victory 
in  the  field,  might,  in  the  German  view, 
bring  a  war  weary  France  to  the  point  of 
making  a  separate  peace — and  if  France 
made  a  separate  peace,  Germany  would 
escape  defeat  in  the  west  as  she  has  in  tlie 
east,  and,  in  measure  at  least,  win  the 
war. 

Now  just  as  no  man  at  this  time  last 
year  could  have  forecast  a  Russian  col- 
lapse, no  man  can  to-day  foresee  what 
will  happen  to  France,  Italy  or  Britain. 
One  or  all  of  them  may  go  down  as  Russia 
has,  although  nothing  seems  less  likely  or 
more  preposterous.  But  it  is  clear  to  all, 
that  if  none  of  those  three  nations  collapse 
during  the  next  campaign,  then  German 
ruin  is  assured,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
war  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  the  Ger- 
man people.  If  next  New  Year's  Germany 
faces  .the  world  in  arms  against  her  with- 
out any  strategic  reserve,  with  a  million 
fresh  American  troops,  by  this  time  fully 
equipped,  trained,  ^nd  prepared  to  join  in 
the  attack,  her  doom  will  be  sealed. 

But  before  this  time  Germany  will  have 
approximately  a  year  in  which  her  foes 
will  lack  the  numbers  to  crush  her,  and  she 
will  have  the  numbers  needed  to  conduct 
one  or  several  great  attacks.  If  she  does 
not  conduct  these  attacks  this  year,  if  she 
accepts  the  defensive,  then  she  will  still  be 
outnumbered  in  1919  and  condemned  to  the 
defensive  then,  for  her  reserves  are  below  a 
million  and  by  no  means  first  class.  But 
for  a  year  she  can  stake  all,  her  last  mark 
and  her  last  man  on  seeking  to  break  the 
will  of  her  opponents  and  persuade  them 
to  quit  while  she  still  has  a  reserve. 

Accordingly  I  look  for  German  attacks 
on  the  west  front,  in  the  Balkans  and  in 
Mesopotamia,  where  she  is  now  free  to  use 
all  Turkish  troops,  released  from  the  Rus- 
sian front  in  Armenia.  Salonika,  Bagdad 
and  Venice  may  be  prizes  of  her  new  ef- 
forts in  the  next  six  months.     No  one  of 
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these  successes  would  win  the  war  or 
change  the  actual  situation,  but  each  would 
contribute  much  to  creating  just  the  atmo- 
sphere in  Britain.  France,  and  Italy, 
which  Germany  dc-sires  to  create.  Taken 
together  with  some  major  German  offen- 
sive against  the  British  or  the  French  on 
the  west  front,  they  might  do  the  trick 
and  bring  Europe  to  a  peace  by  negotia- 
tion within  the  next  twelve  months  and 
before  the  United  States  cnn  become  an 
effective  factor  on  land. 

And  this,  I  believe,  is  the  sum  of  what 
we  have  to  fear  for  the  campaign  of  19 18. 
That  the  Germans  can  succeed  now  against 
the  British  where  they  failed  in  the  first 
battle  of  Ypres,  with  everything  in  their 
favour ;  that  they  can  succt^d  against  the 
French,  when  they  failed  at  the  Marne 
and  at  Verdun,  with  the  odds  overwhelm- 
ingly with  them,  seems  unl)elievable.  But 
they  are  condemned  to  try.  because  they 
are  in  no  temper  to  admit  defeat,  and  have 
still  the  resources  for  a  new  bid. 

Mr.  Simonds  deals  at  length  with  the 
question  of  war  aims,  strongly  deprecating 
their  declaration,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
before  he  entered  the  struggle  President 
Wilson  directly  urged  all  the  belligerents  to 
set  them  forth  in  definite  form.  The  reason 
why  Mr.  Simonds  is  now  ojiposed  to  such 
an  announcement  is  that  lie  considers  it 
would  probably  lx?<:ome  a  fruitful  source  of 
trouble  between  the  Allies  themselves.  It 
would  be  folly  to  declare  that  we  are  fight- 
ing to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine,  to  give  Italy 
Trieste  and  Great  Britain  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia.  The.se  are  minor  things 
which,  he  says,  can  be  settled  afterwards. 
What  we  are  really  fightin,.;  for  is  to  pre- 
vent Germany  from  dodminating  Europe, 
even  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  .Mr.  Simonds  declares 
himself  more  certain  of  ultimate  victory 
tlian  ever  before,  hut  admits  that  there  is 
sound  basis  for  real  pessimism.  Ixx>king 
back,  he  says  final  victory  has  always  come 
to  numbers  and  wealth,  but,  as  Dr.  Dillon 
points  out.  numlKTs  and  wealth  alone  will 
never  give  victory.  In  two  years,  says  Mr, 
Simonds,  Germany  has  lost  3,000,000  men 
in  battle,  Great  Britain  1,500,000.  and 
France  1,000,000.  "  But  Germany  can- 
not continue  to  lose  at  tliis  rate  against 
these  enemies,  and  in  19x9  she  will  have 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  United  States  also." 
He  wrote,  of  course,  before  the  possibility 
of  the  enemy  getting  reinforcements  from 
the  Baltic  Provinces  and  other  places  had 
been  thought  of.     Mr.   Simonds  is  admit- 


tedly a  shrewd  obv^rver,  and  is  recognised 
as  the  foremost  American  critic  of  the  war. 
What  he  says,  1  erefore,  carries  much 
weight.  Concern i I  _,'  actual  military  events 
he  writes  as  follow    : — 

In  the  closing  week  of  N'o\  ember  a 
British  Army,  commanded  by  General 
Byng,  who  had  t.>rmerly  led  the  Cana- 
dians, suddenly  attacked  the  Germans  be- 
tween Arras  and  S'.  Quentin  and  on  either 
side  of  the  high  r>id  connecting  Bapaume 
with  Cambrai. 

The  attack  was  a:;  utter  surprise.  It  was 
not  preceded  by  a:  .  artillery  preparation, 
but  the  way  for  th  infantr\  was  prepared 
by  a  great  fleet  of  tanks,  which  had  been 
secretly  assembleil  at  this  point  in  the 
front,  where  the  gr.  .und  had  been  little  dis- 
turbed by  bombai  inients  and  was  best 
suited  for  the  use  ot  this  clumsy  machine. 

In  the  first  two  days  of  the  battle  the 
British  advanced  m  >re  than  six  miles  on  a 
front  of  eight.  Be' ween  the  Scheldt  River 
and  Canal  on  the  <ast,  and  the  Canal  du 
Nord  on  the  west  they  thrust  a  wedge 
deeply  into  the  German  lines  ;  they  broke 
through  the  Hindeii';>urg  line  and  advanced 
through  open  count  rv,  using  cavalry  more 
freely  than  at  anv  time  since  the  Marne 
campaign.  Ten  t!i  )usand  prisoners  and 
almost  150  field  an  1  heavy  guns  were  the 
prizes  of  this  assau't.  More  than  this,  the 
British  finally  carriii  Bourlon  Woods  less 
than  three  miles  fnjni  the  city  pf  Cambrai, 
and  occupied  the  lii;;^h  ground  dominating 
the  city.  The  whole  German  position  be- 
tween the  Scheldt  and  the  Scarpe  was  now 
in  utmost  danger,  and  there  was  a  period 
of  several  days  when  there  seemed  a  reason- 
able chance  that  the  British  might  compel 
a  very  wide  retreat  of  the  Germans,  and 
win  a  victory  une^jualled  in  trench  war- 
fare. In  four  days  tliey  wrested  from  the 
Germans  a  dozen  villages  and  more  ground 
than  they  had  taken  in  four  mqjiths  at  the 
Sommc  or  in  six  ab)Ut  Ypres. 

But  after  nearly  -i  week  of  delay,  during 
which  time  the  British  strained  all  their 
energies  to  make  g(x>il  their  position  in  the 
Bourlon  Woo<is  an  1  on  the  ground  com- 
manding Cambrai,  the  Germans  suddenly 
launnhed  their  counter  attack,  the  most  suc- 
cessful operation  ^in^v»  the  days  of  the  gas 
attack  in  Second  Vprcs.  Attacking  the  Bri- 
tish not  along  the  new  front  but  at  the 
ix)int  where  their  new  lines  joined  their 
old  near  the  Scheldt,  they  penetrated  the 
whole  British  line,  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, swept  far  b^ind  the  British  front, 
assailing  American  engineers  at  work  well 
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bax;k  of  the  old  front,  and  in  a  few  hours 
captured  11,000  prisoners  and  about  150 
guns. 

A  more  amazing  reversal  of  fortune  never 
took  place  in  the  war.  -While  London  was 
celebrating  Byng's  victory  as  it  had  cele- 
brated no  victory  in  the  war,  Byng's  army 
had  been  surprised  as  completely  as  it  had 
surprised  the  Germans  a  week  before  and 
in  a  few  hours  was  compelled  to  give  up 
more  than  half  the  ground  it  had  seized, 
including  all  the  more  important  positions 
about  and  in  the  Bourlon  Woods  and  also 
some  of  the  ground  occupied  before  the  at- 
tack. In  a  few  hours  London  joy  was 
changed  to  grief  and  chagrin,  and  criticism 
was  heard  of  a  sort  that  was  familiar  after 
the  British  failure  at  Loos  two  years  ago. 

And  between  Loos  and  Cambrai  there 
were  obvious  points  of  resemblance.  At 
Loos  the  British  victory  was  for  a  moment 
complete,  certain  Scottish  troops  seized 
Hill  No.  70  as  British  troops  seized  the 
Bourlon  Woods  before  Cambrai.  But  they 
were  not  supported  ;  the  Germans,  who  had 
begun  to  evacuate  Lens,  as  they  recently 
began  to  draw  out  of  Cambrai  returned  to 
their  work,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1916  that  British  troops  again 
reached  the  crest  of  Hill  No.  70,  while 
Lens  is  still  in  German  hands.  But  a  fail- 
ure in  1915  was  far  more  explicable  and 
even  pardonable  than  a  failure  in  19 17,- 
and  to  the  present  houir  the  real  truth  about 
the  failure  at  Cambrai  remains  hidden. 

Yet  one  is  bound  to  recognise  that  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  German  success 
was  the  appearance  of  German  reserves  in 
numbers  unequalled  either  at  the  Somme  or 
in  Flanders.  The  effect  of  the  Russian  col- 
lapse was  thus  felt  for  the  first  time  in  the 
west  as  it  had  already  been  felt  in  Italy. 
After  Messines,  after  Arras,  the  Germans 
were  unable  to  gather  the  troops  for  such  a 
counter  thrust  as  they  made  successfully  at 
Cambrai.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
disguise  the  extent  to  which  the  British 
staff  broke  down.  Conceivably,  probably, 
the  success  at  the  outset  passed  all  legiti- 


mate expectation,  and  the  opportunity  was 
as  far  beyond  the  resources  of  Byng  to 
grasp  as  was  that  at  Neuve  Chapelle  be- 
yond the  slender  resources  of  French  in 
February,  191 5. 

A  year  ago,  when  Petain  made  his  great 
offensive  before  Verdun,  he,  too,  achieved 
immediate  and  unexpected  success.  Ger- 
man line^i  before  him  disappeared,  and  his 
patrols  wandered  for  hours  over  ground  far 
in  advance  of  the  objectives  fixed  for  his 
troops.  But  when  the  patrols  had  com- 
pleted their  work  of  destruction  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  French  commander  did  not 
risk  the  counterstroke,  since  his  effectives 
were  too  small  to  occupy  all  the  ground  at 
his  mercy.  As  a  consequence  Petain  kept 
all  the  gains  both  in  guns  and  prisoners, 
and  held  all  the  ground  he  had  set  out  to 
capture,  while  Byng  lost  the  best  of  the 
ground  and  more  prisoners  and  guns  than 
any  British  army  has  ever  surrendered  in 
Europe.  Actuallv  the  British  remained  in 
possession  of  considerable  conquered  ground 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  and  guns  taken 
was  about  equal  on  both  sides ;  but  this 
does  not  serve  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
what  had  been  celebrated  as  a  victory 
proved  in  the  end  only  a  disappointment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  since  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle the  Germans  have  never  found  them- 
selves in  so  dangerous  a  f)osition  as  during 
the  onrush  of  the  British  in  the  opening 
phase  of  Cambrai.  So  far  the  incident  is  a 
basis  for  hope,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ability  of  the  Germans  to  react  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  counter  attack  suggest  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  new  phase  on  the 
western  front,  and  that  the  |)eriod  of  pas- 
si\e  resistance,  of  "elastic"  but  relatively 
unreacting  defence  is  passed,  even  if  we 
do  not  see  a  real  German  offensive.  More- 
over, the  German  success  was  tremendous, 
and  a  needed  contribution  to  the  morale  of 
German  troops  long  shaken  by  uninterrupted 
retirements  and  local  defeats.  It  is  com- 
mon testimony  that  in  this  battle  the  Ger- 
mans fought  better  than  at  any  time  since 
the  opening  days  of  the  Somme,  when  they 
still   regarded  themselves  as  invincible. 


A    SPANISH    OBSERVER    IN    GERMANY. 


In  Nuestro  Tiempo,  a  Spanish  officer  re- 
cords his  experiences  in  crossing  the  Ger- 
man frontier  and  in  Frankfort.  At  his 
hotel  in  Berne  he  heard  the  most  pessimistic 
accounts  of  the  state  of  things  in  Germany, 
one  informant  declaring  that  only  artificial 
chemical  substitutes  for  food  were  con- 
sumed tlhere,   such  as  artificial  meat,   arti- 


ficial eggs,  and  potatoes  made  of  cellulose. 
Dreadful  tales  were  also  told  of  the  rigours 
of  the  personal  examination  at  the  frontier. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  Swiss  and 
Hollanders,  who  had  made  business  trips 
through  Germany,  asserted  that  th^-  had 
never  encountered  any  real  difficulties. 
This  latter  view  was  the  one  corroborated 
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by  Che  Spanianl's  personal  observation.  At 
the  frontier  he  was  courteoqsly  treated  by 
the  officials,  who  informed  him  as  to  tlie 
best  hotel  to  lofige  at  in  Frankfort,  notify - 
infr  him  that  his  first  care  shoulil  be  to  pro- 
\  ide  himself  with  the  necjessary  meat  and 
bread  cards.  His  baggage  was  not  even 
examined,  thi-  fact  that  he  was  a  Spanish 
officer  Ixjing  regarded  as  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee, althougii  he  was  not  travelling  in  an\ 
official  capacity. 

■  On  his  arri\al  in  I'tankfurl.  he  sloi)ped 
at  the  hotrl  formerly  called  "  Englischer 
Hof,  '  a  n;une  that  had  been  changeri  to 
"  Hessi.scher  Hof,"  to  satisfy  the  animosity 
against  England.  The  obligatory  visit  to 
jKjIice  headquarters  proved  a  simple  for- 
mality easily  accomplished.  The  hotel  was 
well  heated,  showing  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  cod,  but  the  tra\eller  still  had  some 
api)rehensions  as  to  the  food  question.  In 
this  respect  also  he  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, although  he  freel\  admits  that 
hotel  fare  differed  much  from  that  procur- 
able by  housekeepers  of  moderate  means. 
'I'here  were  two  meatless  days.  Werlnesday 
and  Friday.  For  the  rest  of  the  week  meal 
could  be  had  at  one  meal  onlv.  but  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  The  supper  resembled  the 
dinner.  A  weekly  meat  card  was  issued, 
which  had  to  be  carefully  used  to  last  for 
five  days;  the  bread  card  was  only  good 
for  the  dav  of  issue,  so  that  nothing  was 
gained  by  taking  less  than  the  quantity 
l>ermitted. 

The  writer  found  that  wliile  the  well -to 
do  and  the  lower  classes  suffered  hut  little 
in  the  matter  of  food,  those  of  moderate 
means,  esjjecially  those  enjoying  a  small 
fixed  income,  endurtd  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  privation,  since  their  resources  were 
inadequate  to  provide  thein  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.     The  ridi  could  easily  escape 


from  the  restriction-  For  example,  game 
of  all  kinds,  and  Mich  delicacies  as  pate- 
de-foie-gras.  were  not  subjected  to  control ; 
indeed,  until  lately,  goose  and  chicken 
could  be  bought  frc  ly.  The  consumption 
of  wine  and  beer  was  'also  free  from  re- 
straint. Another  re<>urceof  the  well-to-do, 
was  a  summer  trij)  to  the  rountrv.  where 
the  peasantry  willingly  yielded  to  the  pes- 
suasix'e  power  of  money. 'and  furnished 
supplies  of  all  kin<i>  sufficient  to  last  for 
quite  a  time. 

The  Spanish  tra\'  Her  found,  however, 
that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  were  underfed, 
or  at  least  did  not  h  t\e  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  food.  The  ■  hildren  and  the  aged 
were  mostly  injuriously  aft'ected.  The  de- 
light with  which  a  little  girl  received  some 
Swiss  chocolate  with  ^iigar  was  quite  touch- 
ing ;  the  poor  child  had  completely  lost 
her  appetite,  but  quickly  regained  her  good 
spirits  and  her  taste  tor  foo<J  after  eating 
the  chocolate.  This  -oems  a  petty  happen- 
ing, but  it  indicates  t.)  what  a  degree  chil- 
dren are  dependent  upon  palatable  food 
elements. 

Of  the  French  piisoners  of  war  the 
Spaniard  relates  this  >oimewh.it  amusing  in- 
cident told  him  by  a  Clerman  officer:  — 

A  group  of  French  officers,  who  were 
lawyers  in  civil  life,  asked  for  the  permis- 
sion to  form  a  profes-;onal  association  with 
the  title,  "  Societe  de->  avocats  de  ia  Seine," 
and  requested  a  loan  of  law  books  so  that 
they  mig'ht  relieve  the  monto'ny  of  their  con- 
finement -by  study.  The  permission  was 
jfrantcd,  but  the  first  use  the  members  of 
the  society  made  of  the  privilcRfe  was  to 
send  in,  as  a  fruit  of  their  labours,  a  care- 
fuliv"  prepared  note  recitinif  all  the  aileired 
tr.insffressions  of  international  law  perpe- 
trated by  Ciermany  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  accompanied  with  appropriate 
citations  from  the  law  books  which  had 
been   furnished. 


MAKING    CONCRETE    SHIPS. 


The  need  for  buii<ling  shijis.  and  build- 
ing them  rapidly,  is  now  recognised  e\ery- 
where,  and  the  recent  announcements  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  (leorge  Barnes 
a)ncerning  the  small  tomiage  launched  in 
191 7,  and  the  delay  in  .shipbuilding  this 
year,  must  cau.se  very  grave  uneasiness, 
ronsequently.  any  method  which  will  pro- 
duce tonnage  quickly  must  \>c  hailed  witli 
jov.  In  an  exceedingly  interesting  article 
in  T/ic  Scientific  .\mcrican,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Skerett  tells  of  what  the  Norwegians  have 
done  ii^  the  way  of  buihling  concrete  ships. 
They  began  by  building  small  barges  and 
lighters,     which    were   used    for    coastwise 


towing,  but  as  the  insistent  demand  for 
shi|>s  incre^Lseti  they  have  turner!  out  a  sea- 
going ship  intended  for  the  high  seas.  Over 
a  year  ago  the  plant  for  buil<ling  concrete 
ships  was  set  us  at  Moss,  a  place  forty 
miles  .south  of  Christiaiiia.  and  it  was  from 
this  place  that  the  Nanisenfjord  was 
hnmchetl.  This  craft  has  accomplished  a 
round  tri]>  between  Christiania  and  the 
British  Isles,  which,  owing  to  the  need  for 
hugging  the  Norwegian  coast,  involved  a 
total  journey  of  2000  miles. 

The  "  Namsenfjord"  is  a  single-screw 
vessel  driven  by  a  heavy-oil  eng-ine  of  the 
Diesel  type,  and  her  displacement  is  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  500  tons.  She  carries 
enough  fuel  for  the  out-bound  and  the  re- 
turn voyage,  and  was  built  especially  for 
service  between  Norway  and  England. 

The  originator  of  the  scheijie  was  Nico- 
lay  K.  Fougener,  who  had  already  built 
some  small  ferroconcrete  craft  in  the 
Philippines.  He  had  no  difficulty  is  in- 
teresting the  M'orwegians  in  the  scheme, 
and  obtained  ample  funds  for  the  equip- 
ping of  a  plant  having  a  potential  yearly 
output  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
tons. 

The  first  vessel  undertaken  at  the  yard 
was  started  in  June  of  1Q16,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  IQ17  the  establishment  had 
built  and  launched  a  matter  of  fifteen  craft. 
Most  of  "hese  were  barges  for  coastwise 
towing,  and  it  was  not  until  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  "  Namsenfjord  "  was  ready  for 
service.  The  earlier  boats  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  feel  its  way  in  perfecting  the 
methods  now  standardised,  and  to-day  the 
yard  has  on  the  blocks  one  ship  of  4000  tons 
well  advanced,  and  four  others  begun — three 
of  1600  tons  and  one  of  1000  tons,  all  of 
which  will  be  driven  by  Diesel  engines  of 
the  Bolinder  type. 

The  same  company  is  also  constructing  a 
lightship  of  ^  reinforced  concrete  for  the 
Norwegian  Government,  and  when  this 
vessel  is  ready  she  will  be  stationed  in  the 
stormy  sweep  of  the  Skagerak.  The  yard 
is  building,  besides,  a  big  tugboat  of  the 
same  material. 

The  method  employed  by  Fougener  is 
quite  different  from  that  adopted  in  Ameri- 
can designs.  These  call  for  steel  ribs  or 
'built  up  frames — require,  that  is,  the  very 
steel  that  costs  most,  and  is  pressingly  in 
demand  for  all-steel  ships.  The  Norwegian 
method  uses  materials  that  can  be  had  read- 
ily and  at  relatively  low  cost. 

In  the  building  operation  the  high-priced 
labour  of  the  steel  worker  and  the  riveter 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  concrete  finisher 
is  substituted.  The  latter  is  not  of  the  so- 
called  skilled  labour  class,  and  it  i^  pos- 
sible to  qualify  the  ordinary  worker  in  a 
brief  while.  By  means  of  the  clever  arrange- 
ment of  his  steel  lath.  Engineer  Fougener  is 
able  to  form  the  hull  walls  of  thicknesses 
ranging  from  a  maximum  of  only  four  inches 
down  to  thinner  sections  of  but  two  and 
one-half  inches.  Not  only  that,  but  his  hull 
is  a  homogeneous  body,  and  the  union  be- 
tween his  concrete  and  his  embedded  metal 
is  perfect. 

Engineer  Fougener  does  not  have  recourse 
to  moulds  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  under- 
stoT)d  in  concrete  construction.  He  forms 
his  metal  lath  in  a  double  wall  and  pours 
his  cement   in   between.      Some   of  the  con- 


crete, of  course,  works  through  the  per- 
forations and  takes  the  shape  of  knobs  upon 
the  two  outer  surfaces.  These  knobs  form, 
in  turn,  the  anchorage  upon  which  he  lays 
the  coating  of  the  inside  and  the  outside  of 
his  vessels.  The  steel  bars  that  consti- 
tute the  prime  reinforcing  feature  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  set  in  place  between  the 
two  separated  walls  of  metal  lath.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  Fougener  hulls  is  finished  by 
hand,  and  this  makes  it  possible  to  obtain 
.1  very  smooth  skin.  .\s  a  result,  friction 
is  surprisingly  low ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
barges  built,  the  boats  have  been  found  easy 
to  tow.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  cement 
gun  would  be  employed  hereafter  for  laying 
on  the  bulk  of  the  surface  coatings  of  con- 
crete, and  only  the  smoothing  up  will  be 
left  to  hand  work.  It  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  resort  to  water-proofiing,  especi- 
ally where  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  frost. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  concrete 
ships  is  that  they  may  crack  when  sub- 
jected to  frost.  The  Norwegians  have,  how- 
ever, obviated-  this  trouble  by  using  a  sort 
of  water-proof  process,  which  is  said  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  durability  of 
the  concrete  fabric.  They  use  a  colloidal 
material  which  is  mixed  in  with  the  con- 
crete. As  the  water  works  out  of  the  mass 
it  leaves  behind  in  each  pore  a  deposit  of 
colloid,  and  this  afterwards,  if  reached  by 
moisture,  swells  and  thus  plugs  the  passage 
which  otherwise  would  admit  water. 

Mr.  Skerett  says  that  there  js  a  5000 
ton  ship  of  concrete  now  in  construction  at 
San  Francisco,  which  is  to  be  launched  in 
March.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  ^105,000, 
as  against  ^400,000  for  an  ordinary  steel 
ship  of  the  same  size.  Concrete  ships  are 
also  building  at  Montreal  and  Seattle,  and 
it  is  suggestive  to  find  that  Lloyd's  register 
of  shipping  has  approved  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  concrete  ships,  up 
to  500  tons  dead  weight  capacity.  Lloyd's 
would  not  have  given  their  approval  of 
such  ships  had  they  not  been  satisfied  that 
they  were  seaworthy  and  insureable.  In 
one  Norwegian  yard,  the  vessels  are  built 
bottom  upwards,  for  the  facility  in  arrang- 
ing the  reinforcement  of  the  concrete. 
Launched  in  this  inverted  position,  they 
right  themselves  after  entering  the  water. 
It  is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  repetition  orders  for  vessels  of  the 
same  size  can  be  executed,  and  the  cheap- 
ness and  speed  of  construction,  there  will 
l)e  a  great  demand  for  these  vessels. 


OUR   FORTUNES   AT   LOWEST   EBB. 


Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
says  Dr.  Dillon,  in  The  Fortnightly,  the 
fortunes  of  the  Allies  have  regularly  sunk 


to  the  lowest  ebb  at  the  close  of  the  auttimn, 
and  he  considers  this  winter  to  be  the 
blackest  of  all.      Nor  does  he  hesitate  to 
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set  out  the  position  in  plain,  unmistakeable 
fashion.  "  Italy,  the  most  confident  of 
our  Allies,  has  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  On 
the  western  front  our  own  troops  have 
sustained  a  somcNvhat  serious  setback,  as 
disappointing  as  it  was'  unforeseen.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Russia,  helxinp;  the 
cheery  forecasts  of  our  Ministers  and 
special  correspondents,  has  turned  the  revo- 
lution into  a  -scourge  wheri  with  to  lacerate 
her  trusting  Allies." 

Accordingly,  this  winter  the  peoples  are 
no  lonifcr  bidden  to  look  to  sprinR:  for  the 
recovery  of  their  lost  positions  and  to  sum- 
mer or  autumn  for  the  happv  ending  of  the 
war.  They  are  informed  that  the  strujfffle 
will  wax  more  deadly  as  time  lapses,  that 
much  time  must  roll  by  before  the  promised 
victory  can  be  secured,  and  that  they  cannot 
hope  to  defeat  the  enemy  at  all  unless  they 
make  much  heavier  sacrifices  than  hitherto. 
For  the  pristine  conceptions  of  our  rulers, 
it  is  explained,  were  narrow  and  their 
methods  fundamentally  wrong.  In  such 
phrases  the  GovernmentsT  through  the  lips 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  Georg-e,  havt-  uttered  their 
"  mea  culpa." 

Lloyd  George,  however,  at  the  last 
Paris  conference  in  Decenil^er,  struck  a 
cheerier  note.  Patience,  <ndurance,  and 
tenacity,  and  we  will  win  through,  he  said. 
"  We  have  the  men,  we  hav-'  the  munitions, 
and  we  have  the  resources,  '  but,  says  Dr. 
Dillon,  is  there  real  ground  for  the  Prime 
Minister's  hopefulness?     He  sroes  on:  — 

When  we  are  urged  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Coalition  possesses  in  abundance  all  the 
necessary  war  resources,  it  is  fair  to  ask: 
Is  not  the  most  important  of  all  resources 
capacity  to  use  effectively  the  materials 
which  the  self-denial  of  the  peoples  have  so 
lavishly  provided.^  .And  is  it  not  precisely 
in  this  quality  that  the  AUifs  are  hopelessly 
deficient?  To  this  query  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  confession  is  sutTicient  answer. 
What  does  that  confession,  what  docs  the 
thirty-nine  mpnths'  experience  which  it 
sums  up  teach  ?  That  the  Entente  may 
have  more  men  and  munitons  than  the 
enemy,  and  m.iy  employ  thcni  in  a  nobler 
cause,  but  that  if  its  leaders  are  incompe- 
tent they  will  waste  the  materials,  miss  the 
opportunities,  fail  of  their  objects,  and  lose 
their  cause.  Russia,  in  her  Manchurian 
campaign,  wa.s  much  better  off  than  Japan 
for  men  and  munitions.  Yet  she  also  lost 
the  war  because  she  was  wanting  in  those 
very  essentials  in  which  the  Coalition  is  de- 
ficient to-day — in  leaders  and  in  organising 
capacity. 

The  Allied  peoples  indeed  have  thr  will 
to  win,  but  their  leaders  the  ability?  These 
leaders  he  terms  Ritzonians,  and  thus  de- 
fines  the  species:  — 

The  Ritzonian  is  one  of  an  intellectually 
and  morally  middle-class  crowd  who  loves 
indolence  and  luxury,  loathes  system,  shuns 


effort,  feels  an  in>  'lent  contempt  for  merit 
and  labour,  and  •  •  ics  himself  fitted  to 
undertake  a  tasi  \   magnitude.     In  the 

political    sph'  sm     is     p>      ' 

geiy,     impro.  'rust     of      k 

principles,  and  ni-;.ilion  of  the  law  of 
casualty.  It  is  a  'rait  of  the  Ritzonian 
statesmen  that  the\  purvev  flaccid  purpose 
with  stunted  ni"^  which  they  seek  to 
achieve  by  expi-.  .md  compromises.    It 

was  they  who  tho,.^  ,t  that  in  the  ruthle.^s 
struggle  between  :ue!ligent  organisation 
and  haphazard  imp  'visation  the  latter  must 
win  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
muddling  through.  Of  that  struggle  they 
adopted  a  narrow,  rootless  conception  and 
shaped  their  -fitful  m  tion  congruously  with 
that.  They  scorn*  i  to  question  the  men 
conversant  with  th'  countries,  peoples,  and 
Governments  on  v.'  >se  behaviour  the  suc- 
cess of  our  under  kings  depended,  and 
when  information,  ;i  Ivice,  or  warnings  were 
volunteered,  the  au'iors  were  snubbed  and 
their  writings  suis'ressed.  The  Prime 
Minister  recently  told  the  nation  that  wlir- 
ever  else  may  be  j.swerable  for  the  plan- 
less groi)ing5  of  lie  Coalition  and  the 
sinister  mishaps  th  i'.  ensued,  it  is  not  he. 
To  him  the  straigli:  road  to  the  goal  was 
known,  and  like  an  'inerring  fingerpost  he 
pointed  it  to  his  c  .leagues,  but  thev  in- 
sisted on  going  ai:'  ther  way.  Instead  of 
breaking  with  them,  however,  he  committed 
his  recommendation  to  writing,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  common  prr.Jence,  thus  preparing 
for  the  day  of  juogrufnt.  when  it  will  rain 
accusations  againsi  prtsent  idols.  Hut 
some  admirers  of  th"  Premier's  great  gift 
of  suasion,  like  n  \  self,  'oelieve  that  he 
might  usefully  havi  gone  a  step  further 
and  determined  his  dissentient  colleagues 
to  .acquiesce  in  his  proposals.  After  all.  as 
leader  of  the  Coalition  he  is  expected  to 
see  that  the  resources  of  the  Entente  are 
effectually  utilised  and  to  oppose  a  steady 
aim  to  the  vapoury  drifts  of  changing  pur- 
pose that  have  const.intIy  checked  our  pro- 
gress. 

Other  Allied  statesmen,  according  to  Dr. 
Dillon,  set  him  an  example  of  energy.  For 
instance,  when  Russia  wanted  the  promise 
of  Constantino] lie,  her  Foreign  Minister  in- 
tim.nted  that  refusal  or  delay  would  sp>eod- 
iiy  bring  on  a  feeling  of  fatigue  in  the 
army,  and  all  that  that  implied.  Other 
partners  ])layed  the  s.ime  trump  card,  and 
won.  Lloyd  George,  however,  preferred 
to  put  hjs  view  on  rrci>rd,  fde  the  justifica- 
tion document,  and  alli'w  it  to  be  announced 
that  "  perfect  harmony  marked  the  Allies* 
relations  among  them.selves.  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  effort  characterised  their  military 
[)lans." 

To  the  most  resourceful  organisers  in 
Europe  the  .'\llies  oppose  clever  Parliamen- 
tarians, gifted  phrase-mongers,  and  zealous 
dilettanti,  to  whom  they  gave  an  indefinite 
lease  of  unlimited  power.  .And  it  has  taken 
the  Governments  composed  of  these  ele- 
ments three  and  a-half  years  to  realise  the 
peremptory     need    of     co-ordinating      their 
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efforts  and  the  practical  worth  of  veracity. 
To-day  sinister  events  have  compelled  them 
to  revert  to  the  truth  and  characterise  as 
unfounded  and  misleading  their  own  solemn 
and  repeated  assurances  that  co-ordination 
had  long:  ag:o  been  achieved.  Still  it  is  well 
that  even  after  forty  months  of  military 
operations  and  diplomatic  floundeiings  the 
sound  conclusion  should  have  been  reached 
that  some  general  plan  is  necessary,  and  it 
is  encourag-ing-  to  learn  that  at  the  Paris 
Conference  pains  were  taken  'by  all  the  dele- 
gates, including-  those  of  Monteneg-ro,  Siam, 
and  Cuba,  to  supply  the  recently  felt  want. 

Now  that  the  Allies  are  entering  on  a 
new  year  there  are,  in  his  opinion,  three 
courses  open  to  them. 

They  may  resolve  to  go  on  with  the  war 
to  the  bitter  end,  or  they  may  decide  to 
wage  it  for  some  time  longer  on  the  off- 
chance  that  fortune  may  have  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  store  for  them — some  factor  they 
had  overlooked  or  underrated,  a  "  deus  ex 
machina "  upon  whom  they  had  not  reck- 
oned— or  else  they  may  contemplate  the  ad- 
visability of  discussing  peace  terms,  un- 
favourable though  the  present  moment  is 
for  such  pourparlers.  For  each  of  these 
courses  there  is  somethino  to  be  urged — at 
least  speculatively  and  against  each  grave 
objections    may   be    formulated. 

He  then  re\-iews  the  position,  and  con- 
cedes that  on  the  whole  the  Allied  condi- 
tion is  better  thaii  that  of  Germany,  but 
says  that  Governments  when  counting  the 
cost  and  computing  probabilities  are  bouml 
to  go  deeper  into  the  matter  than  the  man 
in  the  street.  It  is  true  that  the  Allies  may 
have  more  men,  may  have  greater  re- 
sources, but  these  resources  must  l>e  intel- 
ligentlv  employed,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
opportunities  are  unavailing  imless  seized 
in  time;  in  short,  that  strength  without  the 
light  of  intelligence  to  guide  it,  has  as 
poor  a  chance  against  strength  combined 
with  judgment  as  has  the  furious  bull  in 
the  ring  against  the  wiles  of  the  cool- 
headed  torero. 

Of  those  self-evident  propositions  the 
Coalition  has  had  ample  demonstration. 
Its  potential  advantages  have  been  (Con- 
stantly forfeited  to  the  ehemy  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  honest  marplots  acting  as  leaders, 
missing  opportunities,  wasting  time, 
estranging  friendly  neutrals,  turning  would- 
be  allies  into  covert  or  open  adversaries, 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Teutons,  and 
keeping  its  own  peoples  from  the  goal. 
This,  I  take  it,  was  the  kernel  of  the 
ominous  message  which  the  British  Premier 
wrapped  up  in  his  ornate  Paris  confession. 
From  him  the  masses  learned  that  the  main 
cause  of  our  disasters  is  that  insidious 
blight  of  bad  leadership  which  strikes  the 
most  superb  efforts  of  the  Entente  peoples 
with  barrenness,  and  reduces  a  feasible 
task  to  a  Sisyphus  labour. 


On  the  eastern  front,  he  finds  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  victors  all  along  the  line.  "  In 
the  Balkans,  Roumania,  and  Turkey,  the 
greater  part  of  Persia,  Poland  and  Cour- 
land,  they  have  become  the  permanent 
overlords."  It  was  self-evident  that  Rus- 
sia was  the  only  force  that  could  prevent 
the  Germans  from  dominating  the  East, 
and  he  deplores  the  manner  in  which  the 
Entente  statesmen  have  fegarded  their  Slav 
Ally. 

The  delusions  that  inspired  and  the  fitful- 
ness  that  characterised  the  attitude  of  the 
Entente  towards  their  ill-starred  Slav  ally 
during  this  war  awaken  pity  rather  than  re- 
sentment—pity for  the  myriads  of  brave 
men  whom  they  doomed  to  an  untimely  end. 
In  spite  of  repeated  endeavours,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  the  people  in  power 
to  realise  how  surely  and  how  wantonly 
they  were  courting  disaster  from  Russia. 
They  had  their  own  little  theories,  and  were 
content.  Even-  recently  they  brushed  aside 
serious  warnings  and  told  me  that  Kerensky 
would  surely  remain  in  power  and  probably 
resuscitate  the  army,  and  co-operate  with 
the  Entente.  Yet  it  was  Kerensky  who 
abolished  capital  punishment  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  peace  with  Germany  which 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  now  carrying  out. 

Dr.  Dillon  is  in  constant  communication 
with  Russians  in  Petrograd,  Mo.scow, 
Odessa  and  Kieff,  and  has  proved  their  in- 
formation accurate  again  and  again. 
From  what  they  tell  him,  he  i5  perfectly 
convinced  that  Kerensky,  had  he  remained 
in  office,  would  have  concluded  a  separate 
peace,  just  as  Lenin  is  doing,  perhaps  with 
less  bitterness  against  France  and  Britain, 
but  with  the  same  consequences  to  the  En- 
tente. 

Nay,  the  Cadets  themselves,  if  they  could 
seize  the  reins  of  power,  would  either  set  to 
work  on  the  same  lines  or  else  be  com- 
pelled to  resign.  For  it  is  not  this  party  or 
that,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  who, 
freed  from  all  checks,  are  wcar>'  of  the  war 
and  •  clamour  for  immediate  peace.'  The 
Revolution,  to  which  these  things  are  chiefly 
due,  should  and  would  have  been  foreseen 
and  canalised  by  competent  statesmen.  The 
hatred  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  which 
is  now  being  displayed  in  Russian  towns 
and  cities  is  in  a  great  measure  the  fruit  of 
the  ridiculous  and  provocative  missions 
sent  to  the  Russian  capitals  by  our  Rit- 
zonian  politicians. 

He  ridicules  the  lingering  notion  that 
Korniloff  or  any  other  chief  might  arise 
to  overturn  the  Lenin  party,  and  reorganise 
an  army  which  has  lost  the  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline and  has  no  officers,  for  the  oflicers 
have  all  been  killed  off  long  ago.  To  sum 
up,  he  says,  "  We  have  not  only  lost  Rus- 
sia, but  we  have  lost  her  to  the  enemy," 
and  events  which  have  happened  since  Dr. 
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Dillon  wrote  last  December  certainly  sug- 
gest that  he  was  a  true  prophet. 

He  considers  that  Germany  will  reorgan- 
ise all  Eastern  Europe  unless  the  Coalition 
can  clri\e  them  out  for  g<xx],  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  They  have  likewise  secured 
their  war  aims  unless  the  Entente  can  step 
in  and  reorganise  Russia  on  a  wholly  new 
basis."  So  far  from  imagining  that  the 
Salonika  army  will  achieve  anything,  he 
considers  that  it  is  in  grave  danger,  and  he 
is  convinced  that  the  Germans  are  massing 
men  and  guns  with  the  object  of  driving 
the  Entente  army  there  into  the  sea. 

He  has  not  the  slightest  hope  that  the 
German  people  will  suddenly  abandon 
their  fathers'  political  ideals  and  their 
own,  and  considers  that  the  operations  of 
Teutondom  will  p>ersist  unimpaired,  even  if 
the  Hohenzollem  dynasty  were  deposed  and 
exiled.  As  for  deposing  -the  Kaiser  and 
proclaiming  a  republic,  nothing,  he  is  con- 
vinced, is  further  from  the  people's  present 
intention.  "  They  have  learnt  a  useful 
lesson  from  their  Slav  neighbours."  In 
conclusion  he  gives  the  following  quotation 
from  77ie  Chemnitzer  Zeitung  of  Novem- 
ber 2oth,   1917  :  — 

It  is  interesting:  to  learn  the  enemy's 
reading:  of  the  situation  and  the  insolent 
boasts  in  which  it  tempts  him  to  indulge. 
A    Saxon  journal    writes;    "  If    the    Entente 


failed  to  score  strateg'ical  successes  when  it 
was  at  its  best,  Aith  the  armies  of  Russia, 
Koumania,  and  It.ily  unshaken,  how  will  it 
fare  deprived  of  these  ^reat  forces  ?  To 
what  quarter  can  the  Allies  turn  for  military 
aid,  and  how  soon  can  they  count  on  receiv- 
ing it?  The  most  cheery  answer  runs: 
'  From  .America  in  the  summer  of  iqiq. ' 
But  this  is  no  more  than  a  prophecy,  or, 
rather,  a  jfuess,  which  takes  no  account  of 
forces  already  in<  hoate  nor  of  unforeseen 
factors  which  an  certain  to  make  them- 
selves felt  before  then.  The  development 
of  the  offensive  ak'^ainst  Italy,  for  instance, 
will  have  produced  a  far-reaching-  chang^e  on 
the  prospects  of  the  Entente,  and  the  stay- 
ing- power  of  Bntain's  last  Continental 
partner  will  be  subjected  to  an  unwonted 
strain  by  that  and  the  submarines  which 
will  have  taug-ht  thi-m  t>oth  the  meaning-  of 
a  real  blockade.  For  while  we  build  far 
more  U-boats  thai;  they  can  sink,  we  are 
destroying:  much  i.ore  tonnag-e  than  they 
can  build.  That  '  ircumstance  sug:^ests  a 
sum  in  arithmetic  the  answer  to  which  will 
throw  a  curious  li^ht  on  the  timeliness  of 
.\merica's    help." 

The  exaggeration  of  this  retrospect  and 
prospect  is  obvious,  but  the  hea\v  reinforce- 
ments which  the  Gt  rmans  will  bring  to  the 
western  front — whi<h.  by  the  way,  says  Dr. 
Dillon,  include  th<-  2500  guns  which  they 
captured  from  the  Italians — cannot  be 
balanced  before  the  arrival  of  effective 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  "  A 
complete  victory  through  military  opera- 
tions is,  to  sav  the    lea.st.  unlikelv." 


BRITAIN'S   DOMESTIC    PROBLEMS    SEEN    BY   ONE 

OF   THE    RANK    AND    FILE. 


It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that 
most  of  us  are  far  more  interested  now  in 
political  cables  than  in  those  describing 
military  events.  The  questions  which  we 
are  all  asking  are: — "  How  are  the  peace 
manoeu\Tes  progressing?"  "What  is 
Lal)Our  going  to  do  both  before  and  after 
the  declaration  of  peace?"  "  How  is  the 
food  problem  Ijeing  tackled?"  "Will  there 
be  industrial  peace  or  war  in  Britain  after 
the  military  struggle  is  over?" 

To  most  of  these  questions  we  have  the 
answers  of  prominent  men.  We  know 
what  Northcliffe,  Henderson,  Rhondda,  the 
journalists,  and  the  review  writers  are  .say- 
ing and  thinking.  But  we  know  very  little 
of  what  the  average  man.  the  man  in  the 
trenches,  the  man  at  the  lathe,  is  thinking 
about  it  all.  He  is  one  of  the  "  masses  " ; 
if  he  is  not  facing  death  daily,  he  is  mov- 
ing in  a  world  almost  equally  grim.  The 
unbroken  toil  at  full  speed  is  tearing  his 
nerves  and  wrecking  his  physique ;  the  food 


problem  confronts  him  with  a  perpetual 
nightmare;  and  over  all  lies  tlfe  shadow  of 
some  heavy  bereaxement.  Whatever  ttie 
men  in  the  limelight  may  say  or  think,  the 
ordinary  man  is  up  against  stem  reality. 
His  no.se  is  down  to  the  grindstone,  and  he 
has  little  time  or  energy  to  look  up  at  the 
pictures  of  good  times  coming  which  his 
leaders  or  academic  eounsellors  are  paint- 
ing. He  is  loyally  doing  his  bit.  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  size  of  that  bit. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  re- 
ceived recently  in  Australia  throw  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  war  as  it  strikes  one  of 
the  rank  and  file.  The  writer  is  a  skilled 
engineer  who,  for  over  thirtv  years,  has 
worked  in  the  thick  of  a  mining,  textile, 
and  engineering  district  in  the  North  of 
England.  A  staunch  member  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers,  a  thorough- 
going Liberal  of  the  left  wing,  and,  above 
all,  an  active  supporter  of  the  co-operative 
movement.    Never   seeking   any  prcwninence 
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\in  any  of  these  movements,  he  has  devoted 
>his  spare  time  to  work   in   local  branches, 
and  has  thus  gained   a   variety  of   invalu- 
able experiences. 

His  first  comments  are  on  the  Whitley 
Report.  This  report,  as  readers  are 
aware,  urges  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial councils  for  the  big  industries — indus- 
trial parliaments — by  which  relationships 
between  capital  and  labour  can  be  ad- 
justed. The  proposal  has  been  blessed  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  prominent 
people.     Our  correspondent  is  dubious. 

We  are  being:  promised  all  kinds  of  indus- 
trial   reform    after    the    war.      The    Whitley 
Report  seems  to  be  the  main  hope  of  indus- 
trial reconstruction,  but  I  fee!  bound  to  say 
that  I  have  ver\'  little  hope  of  much   beingr 
done   throug-h   Industrial     Councils     of     em- 
ployers   and    employees.      Whilst    you    may 
form  these  councils  out  of  members  of  Em- 
ployers'     Federations      and      Trade     Union 
leaders,    their   efforts    will    have    very    little 
effect    upon    either    individual    employers    or 
the  g-eneral  body  of  employees   in    a    shop. 
A -shop  committee,  formed  of  the  employers 
and   representatives    of    the    workers,    might 
be  able  to  smooth  things  a  bit  in  the  work- 
shop, but  knowing  the  temper  of  the  ordin- 
ary class  of  workers  as  I  do,  I  wouldn't  hke 
to    be    one    of     the    representatives    of    the 
workers.      There    is   such   a    distrust    of   the 
masters    by   the   workers    that    any   body    of 
representatives     who^   agreed     to     anything 
with  which  the  most  extreme  of  the  workers 
disagreed   would     at     once    be   regarded    as 
tools  of  the  masters,  and  would  be  accused 
of  having   been    bought   over.      I   have    had 
the  job  a    few    times    of    acting  for  the  em- 
plovees   in    arranging   such    things    as  shop 
trips  (i.e.,  an  annual  day  trip  to  the  sea,  on 
trains  provided  by  the  employer),  but  never 
yet  have  I  felt  that  they  were  satisfied  when 
\ve  had  done  our  best,  and  our  arrangements 
were    only  accepted    because    what   we    were 
getting    was    more    in    the   nature  of    a  gift 
than   a  right.      We   are  just   going   through 
an  experience   of  this   sort  now.      Since   the 
war  began    skilled   men  have  had    to  teach 
unskilled     men    certain      jobs,     which      the 
skilled    men    have  had    to    supervise.      Very 
soon    the    unskilled    man    has    been    making 
more   money  on  piecework   than   the   skilled 
man  on   tinie-work   has   been   getting.     The 
latter  kicked  against  this,  and  in  the  end  all 
skilled  men  getting   the  standard  rate   were 
awarded  12^  per  cent,  bonus.    As  soon  as  we 
got  this,  the  unskilled  men  workmg  on  time 
rate    demanded    it,   and    have    got   it.      Now 
the    piece-workers    sav    they    are    going    to 
have  it  or  there  will  be  trouble,  and  if  they 
shout  loud  enough  thev  will  get  it;   then  we 
skilled    men    will    begin    the    whole    trouble 
over    again,    as    there    will  be    semi-skilled 
workers   making   more  money    than   us.     So 
that     vou     see,     whoever     undertakes     such 
work  "as  the    Whitley     Report     recommends 
will  have   a  very  uncomfortable  joib. 


The  letter  then  turns  from  economics  to 
politics.       For   years   the    writer 


regarded 


Mr.  Asquith  as  the  embodiment  of  ix)litical 
wisdom,  whilst  the  Lloyd  George  of  the 
Budget,  National  Insurance,  and  Land 
Campaign  days  was  something  of  a  super- 
hero. Liberalism  was  his  political  re- 
ligion, held  and  i)reached  with  intense 
zeal.  Knowing  this,  we  can  realise  the 
full  force  of  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

Another    result   of    the    war   has   been    the 
breakdown   of   our   system  of  party  govern- 
ment.    You  ask  me  where  I  am,  and  what  is 
going    to    be    my     position    after    the    war. 
Frankly,   I   don't    know.     All   my   sympathy 
and  admiration   up  to  the  present   has  been 
on  the  side   of  Asquith.      He   stands   to   me 
for    all    that    is    best   in   the    better   part    of 
Liberalism,  sane  and  sound.     Mv  opinion  of 
the    Conservatives    has     not    altered    m    the 
least,    but    I  admire   them    for   the    restraint 
they  have  shown  in  the  last  three  years.     I 
have  not  changed  mv  views  with  regard    to 
the    Labour   Party ;   they    are   visionaries    in 
theory,  but    in    actual    practice  are    no    im- 
provement on  the  Liberals.     With  regard  to 
the     Lloyd      George-N'orthcliffe-Milner-Car- 
son-Barnes  Party,  I  have  nothing  to  say.     I 
would  not  trust  them   an  inch  further  than 
I  could  see  them. 

But    there    is   another    disturbing    element 
entering  into   my  political   ideas   now.      For 
a  good  many  vears  there  has  been  a  pretty 
strong    feeHng   that    co-operators     ought  to 
enter    the     political     arena.      I     have     only 
agreed   with   this     idea    so    far  as    that     we 
should   allow   our  Isest  co-operative   men    to 
stand  as  candidates   with  whatever  political 
party    thev    belonged    to.       During  the    war 
co-operators  have  been   deliberately  ignored 
when    advice    was    wanted,    and    their    divi- 
dends, which  are  not  profits  in  any  sense  of 
the   word,    unfairly   taxed    when   money   was 
wanted.      So    at    the  Co-operative    Congress 
last   Whitsuntide,    it   was  decided    by   a    big 
majority  to  take  steps  to  be  directly  repre- 
sented   in    Parliament.      At    a    special    con- 
gress held  in  London  in  October,   a  scheme 
of   operations    was     presented    and    adopted, 
and    now    the    various    societies     throughout 
the  country     are     being     asked     to    express 
themselves  upon  it.     I  feel  that  we  have  no 
other  course  hut  to  fall  in  with  it,  and  per- 
sonally  if   it  is     necc?sary    I    am     ready    to 
break  from  the  old  partv  system,  and  where 
the    Liberal    candidate    is    not    definitely    on 
our  side,   to  give  mv  support  to   a  ntian    of 
our  choosing,  and  run  the  risk  of  letting  the 
Tory  in. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  co-opera- 
tive candidate  has  taken  the  field,  with  a 
platform  which  included  such  points  as  the 
abolition  of  profiteering,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  co-operative  ownership  and  contrpl 
of  the  processes  of  production,  distribution 
and  exchange,  the  abolition  of  taxes  on 
food  and  their  replacement  by  heavier  in- 
come and  death  duties,  along  with  a  tax 
on  land  values,  national  housing,  educa- 
tional reform,  parliamentary  control  of 
foreign  policN ,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
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the  "caste  and  class  systems  and  the  de- 
mocratising of  State  services."  The  first 
candidate  scored  less  than  3000  votes,  but 
this  is  very  satisfactory  for  a  first  venture. 
The  systematic  disregard  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  by  a  Government  which  ap- 
pointed an  ex-grocer  and  then  a  mine  mag- 
nate to  be  its  Food  Controller  has  made 
co-operators  very  angry.  Many  staunch 
Liberals  have  realised  that  some  of  their 
representatives  are  more  keen  on  further- 
ing their  interests  as  pHvate  manufacturers 
or  traders  than  on  protecting  the  consumer. 
If  the  rank  and  file  of  tlio  movement  can 
be  roused,  and  the  new  women's  vote  en- 
listed— and  the  women  are  the  keen  00- 
operators  at  Home — we  shall  see  strange 
doings  in  the  political  field,  for  the  co- 
operative movement  has  3,000,000  mem- 
bers, and  supplies  the  necessaries,  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  over  one- 
third  of  the  British  people.  Probably,  how- 
ever, if  the  labour  Party  scores  heavily  at 
the  next  elections,  co-op)erators  will  be  con- 
tent to  give  their  support  to  recognised 
Labour  candidates,  most  of  whom  are  well- 
known  figures  in  the  co-operative  world. 
Trade  unionism,  co-op<  ration  and  the 
Labour  Party,  allied  for  joint  action,  and 
backed  up  by  a  growinor  section  of  the 
middle  class  and  the  "  intellectuals  "  who 
are  sick  of  the  old  historic  parties,  will 
bring  such  a  strong  force  into  British  poli- 
tics that  Liberal  and  Tory  may  be  com- 
pelled to  fuse  in  self-defence. 

Finally,  we  get  some  delightful  infor- 
mation as  to  the  workings  of  food  control. 
The  country  has  been  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  districts,  for  each  of  which  a 
local  Food  Control  Committee  has  been 
appointed.  Our  correspondent  is  a  mem- 
ber of  such  a  committee,  controlling  a 
district  containing  40.000  people.  To  this 
work  he  has  taken  the  experience  and 
knowledge  gained  by  serving  for  nearly 
twenty  years  on  the  management  commit- 
tee of  a  co-operative  society  in  the  dis- 
trict. Such  experience  was  apparently  of 
great  use. 

I  don't  think  that  our  official  Food  Con- 
trol Committee  can  really  claim  to  be  reduc- 
ing- prices.  We  are  influenced  too  much  by 
the  traders  who  come  before  us  to  state 
their  cases.  I  <lo  my  best,  by  quoting  our 
own  co-operative  experience,  to  show  that 
certain  tiling's,  especially  meat,  ouffht  to 
come  down,  but  what  is  my  word  aprainst 
that  of  twenty  butchers?.!,  practically  alone, 
compelled  a  reduction  of  a  Id  per  lb.  at  the 
begrinninpT  of  October,  but  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  g-et  aaother  id.  off.  although 
we  have  reduced  it  at  our  shop,  and  are 
making-  a  decent  profit.    I  also  showed  them 


how  the  Potato  OiJer  left  it  so  that  retailers 
could  pay  id.  p(  :  cwt.  more,  and  then  get 
2/4  per  cwt.  mort  out  of  the  consumer;  but 
they  would  not  b'lieve  it  until  it  was  actu- 
ally done;  then  tlicy  fixed  a  maximum  price 
of  jd.  per  lb.  1  hen  we  had  to  fix  a  price 
for  milk,  and  the  milk  dealers  came  with  a 
glarmg  fairy  tal»-  about  their  working  ex- 
penses, saying-  th.a  it  cost  them  38/-  a  week 
to  keep  a  pony.  1  told  them  that  our  big 
cart  horses  cost  2^/-  a  week,  which  upset 
their  little  story.  So  we  fixed  the  price  at 
6id.  per  quart,  .md  this  week  they  are 
solemnly  protestinK^  in  the  local  paper  be- 
cause we  won't  let  them  charge  70.,  and 
asking  the  public  for  their  support  in  tr>"- 
ing  to  squeeze  id  more  out  of  themselves. 
This  shows  the  k;nd  of  thing  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  I  b -lieve  that  the  town  clerk, 
the  sanitary  insp'  rtor  and  myself  are  the 
three  best  hated  rnr-n  in  this  town  to-day. 

The  story  of  the  milkmen  is  not  fin- 
ished. In  a  sub-'-^uent  letter  we  read  as 
follows:  — 

It  has  been  a  Food  Control  week-end. 
We  have  been  jast  on  the  verg-e  of  a  milk 
strike,  and  had  to  put  in  a  three  hours' 
meeting-  on  Saturiiy  night,  with  another 
three  hours  on  Monday  night,  and  this 
afternoon  the  toun  council  has  had  a 
special  meeting-  to  deal  with  it.  You  see, 
we  had  to  fix  the  ii-tail  price  of  milk,  and 
fixed  it  at  6id.  a  cuart  for  November  and 
December.  The  nnlkmen  sold  at  this  price 
for  November,  bu;  they  kicked  agfainst  it 
for  December,  and  when  we  would  not  in- 
crease the  price  t! cy  threatened  to  g^o  on 
strike,  and  offered  all  their  tackle  to  the 
committee  so  that  we  could  have  a  go  at 
milk-dealing^  ourselves. 

That  offer  was  ?he;r  undoing.  We  went 
carefully  into  the  matter,  and  found  that 
about  half  the  numlnT  of  milkmen  could  do 
the  work  if  it  was  properly  organised,  so  we 
agreed  to  accept  their  ofTer.  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  town  council,  and  to  carry 
on  the  milk  distribution  ourselves.  This 
was  more  than  they  bargained  for.  and  in- 
stead of  there  beinjr  no  milk  last  Monday 
morning,  there  was  jiracticallv  a  full  supply. 
We  met  them  again  on  Monday  nig:ht,  when 
they  saw  the  blunder  they  had  made ;  but 
we  refused  to  budge,  and  if  the  council  has 
agreed  this  afternoon,  we  shall  take  up  the 
business  as  soon  as  ever  there  is  any  sign 
of  the  milk  supply  licing  stopped.  This  is 
iill  very  valuable  exiicrience.  and  I  hope  it 
will  lead  to  a  muni(  ipal  milk  supply. 

There  are  millions  of  such  men  as  the 
writer  of  these  letters  in  the  various  bel- 
ligerent countries  to  day.  Believing  their 
nation  to  be  in  the  right,  they  shoulder  their 
burdens,  and  go  their  way,  never  complain- 
ing, calmly  accepting  weariness  and  sor- 
row as  they  come.  Their  names  are  not 
sent  over  the  cables  ;  they  will  not  even 
appear  on  rolls  of  honour  ;  a  title-scatter- 
ing Government  ignores  them,  for  they  can 
be  relied  upon  to  work  willingly  without 
reward  or  bribe.  But  such  men  are  help- 
ing to  create  the  better  world  that  is  *o  be. 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR— LXII. 


Q.— Could    you     tell       me    whether    many 
Chinese  workers  have  gone  to  Europe? 

A. — Up  to  the  end  of  19 17  the  number  is 
said  to  be  85,000.  The  men  "  sign  on  " 
for  two  years,  and  are  paid  j£2  a  month. 
;^i  of  this  tihey  must  leave  in  China  eithei 
to  accumulate  or  else  to  support  their  de- 
pendants. The  other  ^i  is  paid  them  in 
France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  men  prefer  to  leave  tihe 
whole  of  the  j£2  behind.  They  are  of 
course  housed  and  fed  in  France,  and  are 
provided  with  a  uniform.  They  are  re- 
ported to  be  very  contented,  and  have  done 
excellent  work  behind  the  firing  line.  Thou- 
sands more  could  have  been  obtained,  but 
shipping  not  being  available  they  could  not 
be  transported  to  Europe.  Only  lack  of 
ships  prevents  the  Chinese  Government  from 
despatching  soldiers  to  assist  the  Allies  in 
Europe. 

Q.— Are  ships  being  built  in  China? 

A. — Some  are  being  built  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  had  the  British  Charge  d'AfFaires 
pushed  matters,  at  least  eight  standard 
ships  would  have  been  nearing  completion 
on  the  Shanghai  slips.  Unfortunately,  the 
opportunity  \vas  lost,  and  the  keels  were 
never  laid. 

Q.— Is  China  still  paying  the  Boxer  indem- 
nity? 

A. — When  the  Goverrmaent  declared  war 
on  Germ^any  in  August,  191 7,  the  amount 
owing  Germany,  ;^i 2,000, 000,  and  the 
sum  owing  to  Austria,  ^600,000,  were 
wiped  off  the  slate,  and  by  agreement  with 
the  other  Powers  further  payments  were 
suspended  for  five  years.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  United  States,  whose  share 
was  ;^5,ooo,ooo,  remitted  _;^2, 200,000  of 
it  as  an  act  of  grace,  for  which  China  sent 
a  special  mission  to  Washington  to  thank 
the  President,  None  of  the  other  countries, 
however,  followed  suit. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  member- 
ship of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  in   Great  Britain? 

A. — At  the  end  of  November,  191 7.  the 
membership  totalled  269,766,  no  fewer 
than  5194  men  having  joined  during  that 
month.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  im- 
mediately before  the  war  there  \vere  11 23 
unions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
membership  of  3,959,863.     In  Germany  at 


that  time  there  were  3,100,000  members  of 
trade  unions;  in  France  there  were  1,000,- 
000,  and  in  Austria  500,000.  In  America 
only  2,389,723  workers  belonged  to  Unions 
in  1 9 14.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  is  the  wealthiest  single  union  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  19 14  its  funds 
were  ^690,705;  in  1916  they  were 
^1,743,554,  and  in  1917  they  amounted  to 
;^2, 162,018.  The  combined  Miners'  Unions 
have  a  larger  membership  and  still  larger 
funds  but  no  single  miners'  or  railwaymen's 
union  is  as  large  as  the  A.S.E. 

Q. — Is  the  steel  helmet  worn  by  the  British 
soldiers  a  heavy  affair? 

A. — It  weighs  2h  lbs.,  rather  "less  than 
the  respirators  with  v.-hich  every  .soldier  is 
equipped.  These  weigh  5  lbs.,  the  en- 
trenching tool  is  3  lbs.  Altogether,  when  a 
soldier  goes  on  leave  to  England,  he  car- 
ries no  less  than  64  lbs.  of  kit  and  odd- 
ments. Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce 
the  authorities  to  establish  a  depot  in 
France  where  some  of  this  heavy  load 
could  be  left  and  picked  up  again  when 
the  soldier  returns  to  duty.  The  Germans, 
by  the  way,  used  steel  helmets  some  time 
before  the  Allies  adopted  this  method  of 
defence. 

Q.— Could  you  give  me  any  particulars  about 
the  censors  in  Great  Britain? 

A. — The  staff  numbers  4200,  of  whom 
3079  are  women.  Of  this  total  173  men 
and  1256  women  deal  with  the  American 
and  Canadian  mails  at  Liverpool.  The 
average  number  of  letters  censored  each 
day  is  375,517,  weighing  about  four  tons. 
About  a  third  of  tlitse  are  commercial  let- 
ters, the  remainder  private  correspondence, 
In  addition  to  these,  an  average  of  117,300 
newspaper  packets  and  2407  parcels  are 
examined  each  day.  Altogether  the  cen- 
sors look  through  about  25  tons  of  mail 
matter  daily.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  the 
censors  have  saved  the  Government  far 
more  than  their  total  salaries  combined 
through  the  detection  of  attempts  to  comer 
and  hold  vital  supplies.  In  one  instance 
the  Government  was  saved  no  less  than 
^^650, 000  on  one  relatively  small  transac- 
tion in  an  important  commodity.  In  ad- 
dition the  postal  censorship  has  resulted  in 
the  complete  stoppage  of  enemy  channels 
of  communication. 
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Q. — Could  you  tell  me  how  many  enemy 
soldiers  the  British  armies  on  all  fronts 
have  captured? 

A. — Accorfiiiig  to  a  statement  in  Decem- 
ber by  the  Under-Secretary  for  W.ir.  the 
numl)er.s   were  as   follow:  — 

German^  127,102 

Austrians  and   HulRarians  2,oq2 

Turks   '♦^-'OS 

Native  soldiers  and  followers  0,652 

Total   iSo.QSi 

Although  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  forces  have 
captured  127,000  Germans,  many  of  these 
remain  in  France,  and  have  not  been  trans- 
ported across  the  Channel.  Arrangements 
are  at  present  being  made  in  Great  Britain 
to  u?2  these  prisoners  to  help  the  farmers 
cultivate  their  fields. 

Q.— When  was  the  pay  of  the  British  Tommy 
increased  to  1/6? 

A. — The  higher  rate  came  into  force  on 
December  14th,  191 7,  but  the  -decision  to 
make  the  increase  having  been  arrived  at 
on  September  29th,  all  soldiers  drew  the 
extra  pay  from  that  date.  Formerly  the 
soldier  was  paid  i/-  a  day  ;  but  2d.  increase 
was  made  early  in  the  war.  ^his,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  balanced  by  deductions, 
and  in  addition  the  soldier  had  to  allot 
at  least  3/6  of  his  7/-  a  week  to  his  wife. 
In  future  he  will  get  1/6  clear,  and  the 
3/6  is  to  be  found  by  the  State.  The  exact 
amount  that  will  be  invohed  by  this  new 
arrangement  has  not  been  stated,  but  it  will 
probably  be  at  least  ;^75,ooo,ooo  a  year. 

Q.  — Is  rationing  in  force  in  neutral  courv 
tries? 

A. — It  has  been  in  force  in  Switzerland 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
system  has  not  involved  anv  increase  in  the 
numl)er  of  civil  .servants,  or  any  addition 
to  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  Government 
of  the  country.  The  Government  has  en- 
trusted the  local  authorities  with  the  distri- 
bution of  tickets,  the  control  of  applica- 
tions, and  the  prosecution  of  all  abuses  of 
the  scheme.  Monthly  tickets  are  issued  for 
bread,  six-monthly  tickets  for  sugar.  On 
the  last  thrt«  days  of  each  month  the  dis- 
tribution of  cards  to  the  inhabitants,  in 
alphabetical  order,  takes  place  at  the 
municipal  buildings,  and  there  is  seldom 
more  than  ten  minutes  to  wait.  The  holder 
of  the  card  is  not  restricted  to  the  allow- 
ance daily,  but  within  the  limits  of  the 
monthly  total  may  vary  it  according  to 
taste  or  need.  Fo<xl  in  Switzerland  is  far 
dearer  and  less  abundant  than  in  England, 
and  the  economic  difficulties  of  the    little 


Rej>ublic  are  generally  infinitely  greater. 
Vet  there  is  little  'rious  complaining,  and 
no  serious  grumblinj.  The  bread  allowance 
is  i  lb.  per  person  daily*;  the  flour  allow- 
ance is  about  II  <>/..  monthly:  i  lb.  of 
.sugar  is  allowed  jn-r  per.v)n  monthly,  and 
the  same  allowana  (viz.,  h  lb.)  of  rice  and 
macaroni  per  person  monthly  is  all  that  can 
be  obtained.  To  lis  at  any  rate  these  quan- 
tities seem  wholl>  inadef]uate.  Milk  is 
almost  unobtainabh  ,  but  thus  far  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  assumed  charge  of  its  dis- 
tribution. 

Q. — What  allowance  of  bread  do  the  French 
Obtain? 

A. — Quite  recently  the  allowance  was 
cut  down  from  a  little  over  a  pound  a  day 
to  less  than  i  lb.  This  was  done  owing 
to  the  representations  of  M.  Boret,  the 
Minister  of  Suppli<  >  and  Agriculture,  him- 
self a  real  authoriiv  on  agriculture.  For 
quite  a  long  time  now  it  has  been  only  pos- 
sible to  obtain  brea<I  by  the  presentation  of 
bread  cards,  but  when  M.  Boret 's  scheme 
was  announced  the  people  naturally  were 
greatly  surprised  at  the  drastic  reduction, 
and  asked  why,  if  the  position  were  really 
.so  serious,  such  a  measure  had  not  been 
taken  before. 

Q.— Has  the  amount  of  wheat  produced  in 
France  been  greatly  reduced  since  the 
war  t>egan? 

A. — Particulars  of  this  were  given  in 
Stead's  recently.  Before  the  war  France 
produced  90,000,000  quintals  of  wheat  per 
annum.  In  1915  the  crop  only  yielded 
60,000,000  quintals.  In  19 16  only  56,000,- 
000  quintals  were  harvested,  but  last  year 
the  crop  fell  to  40.000.000  quintals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  favourable  calculations 
this  will  only  supplv  half  of  the  needs  of 
France.  A  quintal  is  200  lbs.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Frenchman  eats  far  more 
bread  than  the  Englishman,  it  being  his 
staple  diet,  the  fact  that  he  is  only  now 
allowed  7  ounces  per  day  i^  a  very  serious 
matter  indeed. 

Q. — IS  it  true  that  milk  is  not  supplied  In 
restaurants  in  England? 

A.— Since  the  middle  of  Deceml)er  last, 
no  glasses  of  milk,  or  milk  and  soda  and 
the  like,  have  been  supplied  at  the  ABC 
restaurants,  or  Lyon's  and  other  tea  .shops. 
Milk  is  supplied  in  diminutive  quantities 
with  tea  and  coffee,  but  not  alone.  The 
suggested  amount  of  milk  per  day  for  chil- 
dren up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  under  the 
Rations'  scheme,  is  one  pint.  After  the 
end  of  191 7  no  more  milk  or  milk  prepara- 
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tion  has  been  supplied  to  dhocolate  makers,  length  in  an  early  number,  as  it  is  one  of 
who  are  prohibited  from  utilising  milk  in  high  importance,  because  the  creation  of 
making  their  chocolate.  such  a  league  now  seems  certain. 


Q. — Is  it  possible  to  obtain  veal  or  lamb  in 
Great  Britain? 

A. — Since  January  ist,  the  Food  Con- 
troller has  prohibited  the  slaughter  of 
calves  and  lambs,  except  in  certain  cases. 
The  meat  of  calves,  in  case  the  slaughter 
is  permitted,  can  be  used  only  for  sausages, 
meat  pies  and  similar  articles. 

Q.— Are  women  the  only  people  who  will 
benefit  by  the  new  Electoral  Law  in 
Great  Britain? 

A. — No.  It  is  calculated  that  some 
2,000,000  men  who  have  hitherto  had  no 
votes  will  obtain  the  franchise.  They  have 
been  deprived  of  it  either  because  they 
were  lodgers,  or  because  they  had  not  re- 
sided for  over  twelve  months  in  the  elec- 
toral district.  The  residential  qualification 
has  been  reduced  to  six  months,  and  the 
franchise  has  been  extended  to  lodgers  and 
the  like. 

Q.— Did  the  British  Government  finance  the 
wheat  pool  for  the  two  crops  preceding 
the  one  just  harvested? 

A. — Yes,  the  Home  Government  pur- 
chased the  entire  Australian  exportable 
wheat  crop  for  1915-16  and  1916-17.  It 
apparently  paid  for  the  grain,  although  it 
has  proved  quite  impossible  to  transport 
this  to  Europe.  In  fact,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  1916-17  crop  is  still  in  Aus- 
tralia. Great  Britain,  under  these  circum- 
stances, naturally  is  not  going  to  buy  the 
wheat  crop  of  1917-18,  but  Mr.  Hughes 
having  promised  the  farmers  4/-  a  bushel 
for  all  they  grow  this  year  and  next,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  State  Governments  to  find  the 
money  to  pay  this  sum. 

Q. — Is  it  at  all  possible  that  at  the  peace 
settlement  the  Allies  will  restore  the 
Papal  States  to  the  Pope? 

A. — There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
that.  The  agreement  made  between  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy,  by  which  the  two 
former  agreed  to  support  the  latter  in  her 
objection  to  any  interference  by  the  Pope 
in  the  war,  or  in  the  making  of  peace,  prob- 
ably has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
Papal  States. 

Q.— What  is  going  to  bind  the  League  of 
Nations  to  keep  agreements  should  such 
a  league  be  formed? 

A. — Various  suggestions  have  been  made, 
and      I  hope  to    deal    with   the   matter  of 


Q.— What  is  meant  by  "Arrivals"  and 
"Sailings,"  published  every  week 
when  the  weekly  sinkings  are  given? 

A. — The  "  arrivals  "  mean  the  number 
of  vessels  that  have  rleached  a  British, 
Italian,  or  French  port,  and  the  "  sail- 
ings "  the, number  that  have  sailed.  But 
actually  these  particulars  are  of  very  little 
value.  They  presumably  include  all  the 
coastal  boats,  all  the  cross-Channel  vessels, 
all  the  ships  plying  between  England  and 
Ireland,  England  and  Norway,  England 
and  Holland,  so  that  whilst  the  number 
of  ships  coming  and  going  may  be,  say. 
2000,  the  actual  number  of  vessels  which 
enter  and  leave  British  ports  might  only 
be  1000.  Then,  again,  we  know  that  the 
greatest  number  of  sinkings  take  place  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  ships  lost  there 
may  be  going  to  Salonika,  to  Greece,  to 
Italy,  to  France,  even  though  they  were 
British  ships,  and  are  included  in  the 
British  total. 

Q.— Will  the  number  of  enemy  ships  which 
have  been  interned  at  all  ports,  if  de- 
finitely taken  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, together  with  the  shipping  now 
under  construction,  make  up  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  us? 

A. — No;,  they  would  not,  as  the  total 
tonnage  of  interned  enemy  ships  is  less  than 
2,000.000,  and  since  the  war  began  Great 
Britain  has  turned  out  less  than  3,000,000 
tons.  Say,  altogether,  these  enemy  ships 
and  our  new  vessels  total  5,000.000  tons, 
our  losses  have  been  considerably  greater 
than  that.  We  have  also  to  remember  that 
not  a  few  of  these  enemy  ships  have  been 
themselves  torpedoed  and  sunk  the  South- 
land   for  instance. 

Q.— Does  the  War  Precautions  Act  contain 
any  clause  which  would  prevent  any 
person  from  leaving  the  Church  he 
hitherto  belonged  to  and  during  the 
war  becoming  a  member  of  any  other 
Church? 

A. — There  is  certainly  no  such  clause 
in  the  War  Precautions  Act,  which  only 
gives  the  Governor- General  in  Council 
authority  to  enforce  any  regulations  he 
thinks  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  or  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I 
have  not  seen  any  Order-in-Council  deal- 
ing with  the  point  you  raise,  nor  do  I  think 
any  exists.'  Possibly  you  are  thinking  of 
the  people  who  desire  to  join  the  Society 
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of  Friends,  owinp;  to  the  fact  that  this 
Church  definitely  forbids  its  members  to 
fight.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  people 
from  joining  the  Society,  hut  in  countries 
like  England  and  New  Zealand,  which 
have  adopted  conscription,  a  man  is  not 
recognised  as  a  Quaker  who  has  only  re- 
centlv  become  a  member  of  that  Church — 
tliat  is  to  sav,  h^  cannot  claim  exemption 
from  military  service  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  a  mem.ber  of  the  Societv  of  Friends, 
but  only  if  he  has  been  a  member  for  a 
considerable  time  do  the  military  authori- 
ties recognise  his  claim.  Even  then,  un- 
fortunately, he  is  not  exempted,  but  must 
perform  non-combatant  duties,  which  are  as 
contrarv  to  Quaker  teaching  as  fighting  it- 
self. Consequently,  Quakers,  as  well  as 
other  conscientious  obiectors,  suffer  im- 
prisonment in  England,  New  Zealand,  and 
no  doubt  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Q._ln  what  position   are  Jews  born  in  the 
United  States,  England,  or  of  Germany,' 
so  far  as  conscription  is  concerned? 

A. — Thev  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  they  happen  to  live,  being 
citizens  of  that  country.  Consequently, 
thev  are  conscripted  just  as  any  other  sub- 
ject. Before  the  war  in  Germany  it  was 
verv  rare  to  find  a  Jew  officer,  because 
officers  themselves  had  to  approve  of  the 
appointment  of  new  subalterns,  and  in 
practice  Jews  were  not  approved  of.  In 
France,  though,  there  were  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  Jewish  officers,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  being  the  famous  Captain  Drey- 
fus. 

Q.— Why  was  Nurse  Cavell  shot  by  the  Ger- 
mans? 

A.— The  reason  given  was  that  she  had 
conspired  to  convey  men  of  military  age 
out  of  Belgium,  so  l^at  they  might  join 
the  English  or  R«Mgian  armies  against  the 
Germans.  She.  of  course,  admitted  that 
she  had  done  this,  and  rejoiced  in  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  able  to. 

Q.— When  and  where  was  "  The  Titanic" 
built,  and  how  long  did  it  take  to 
build  her 

A. — The  Titanic  w.is  built  by  Messrs. 
Harland  and  WollT,  at  Belfa.st,  which  firm 
t)uilds  all  the  ships  for  the  White  Star 
line.  She  made  her  maiden  voyage  in 
April,  1912,  having  been  launched  shortly 
before  that  date.  She  took  over  a  year  to 
build.  At  that  time  she  was  the  largest 
vessel  afloat,  having  a  tonage  of  46,^^82, 
a  length  of  882  feet,  a  width  of  92  feet. 
She  cost  nearly  ;^i,2oo,ooo  to  build.     The 


California;:,  which  has  since  been  sunk 
by  a  submarine,  was  within  ten  miles  of 
the  Titanic  when  the  disaster  took  place, 
but  although  th'-  latter's  distre.ss  signals 
were  seen,  the  Ciiliforniatt  f.iiled  to  go  to 
the  rescue,  the  look-out  later  on  stating 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  signals  to  be 
those  of  a  vessel   in  distress. 

Q.  — Did  not  Alsace-Lorraine  originally  be- 
long to  Germany,  and  is  not  that  why 
the  Germans  retook  possession  of  the 
provinces   in    1871? 

A. — That  is  the  chief  reason,  for  at 
that  time  the  valuable  iron  mines  of  Briey 
had  not  been  opt  ned  up.  It  is  worth  noting 
by  the  way,  that  first  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  lat-  r  at  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
which  terminated  the  Naf>oleonic  Wars, 
Prussia  demanded  the  restoration  of  these 
two  provinces,  which  had  been  annexed  by 
Louis  XIV.   in  i68r. 

Q.— Are  there  a  majority  of  Mohammedans 
in  any  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  pro- 
vinces? 

A. — No.  Tht  re  mav  be  in  one  or  two 
districts  of  Caucasia,  but  in  the  province 
itself  of  the  10,000,000  population  only 
3.000,000  are  Mussulmans  ;  of  these  two- 
thirds  are  Sunnit-  s  and  one-third  Persians, 
Shiites.  There  ar<-  very  few  Mohammedans 
in  Russia  proper;  most  of  the  14,000,000 
who  formerlv  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
the  Tsar  dwell  in  Central  Asia.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  former  times,  when  they  con- 
quered districts  inhabited  bv  folk  not  of 
the  Greek  Catholic  faith,  had  a  way  of 
making  thinj;s  s<i  "uncomfortable"  that 
these  {jeople  emigrated  en  masse.  When, 
for  instance,  the  resistance  of  the  Circas- 
sians was  finallv  broken  in  1859,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
their  former  territories  deserted  and  aban- 
doned. I'^ven  to-day  these  places  are 
sparsely  {peopled,  and  of  small  productiv- 
ity. The  history  of  the  Russian  conquest  of 
Caucasia  and  Persian  and  Turkish  Armenia 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  terrible 
one  can  study.  Tiie  story  of  the  doings  of 
Shamyl,  the  prophet -chief,  who  for  twenty 
years  led  the  Circassians  in  their  vain 
struggle  for  freedom,  deserves  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  mast  noble  epics  of  all  time,  yet 
few  people  know  anything  at  all  al)out  the 
manner  in  which  the  mighty  Russians  won 
their  Caucasian  upssessions.  and  fewer  still 
have  even  heard  the  name  of  the  man  who 
fought  the  whole  [>ower  of  the  Tsar  for 
two  decades. 
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Three  brothers,  born  in  a  humble  manse 
in    Northumberland,    about   the   middle   of 
last  century,   have  all   remarkable  achieve- 
ments to  their  credit  in  three  entirely  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life.     It  is  seldom  we  find 
all  the  sons  in  a  family  each  winning  his 
way  to  pre-eminence  in  the  particular  field 
he  has  chosen,   and  when  we  consider  the 
severe    handicaps    each  had   to  o\ercome, 
their  success  is  the  more  remarkable.      Of 
the  three  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Stead, 
the     eldest,    William    T.    Stead,    is     well 
known  to  readers  of  this  magazine.      The 
slender  stipend  of   a  congregational   minis- 
ter in  those  days  made  it  impossible  for  my 
grandfather  to  give  his  sons  the  education 
which  to-day   would   be  regarded   as  abso- 
lutely necessary,   but  he  land  his  wife  im- 
planted in  all  of  them  a  tiemendous  desire 
for    knowledge,    and    carefully    sowed   the 
seed   which  bore  such  splendid   fruit   later 
on.     After  a  couple  of  years  schooling  at 
Wakefield,    my    father  was   apprenticed   at 
an  early  age  to  a  merchant  in  Newcastle, 
who   had   extensive   dealings   with    Russia, 
and  it  was  'at  that  time  he  first  determined 
that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  promote 
a    better    understanding   between    the    two 
countries.      Of  boundless  energy,    he   soon 
plunged   into  the    work  of    reforming    the 
evils  he  saw  around  him,  from  the  cleaning 
of  filthy  streets  to  the  destruction  of  illi- 
teracy by  means  of  night  classes.     Of  his 
call  from  the  merchant's  desk  to  the  editor- 
ship of  77/(?  Northertt  Echo,  and  his  subse- 
quent brilliant  career  as  editor  of  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,   founder  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,    author    and    socnal    reformer,    I 
need  say  nothing. 

The  second  son.  Dr.  John  E.  Stead, 
was  a  delicate  youth,  and  not  a  few  pre- 
dicted that  his  health  would  not  permit 
him  to  rise  above  a  clerkship  in  some  New- 
castle office.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  laboratory  of  an  analytical  chejnist,  and 
soon  showed  such  power.s  of  observation 
and  research  that,   whilst  still  a  youth,  he 
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was  made  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  and 
for  years  the  senior  partner  sat  back  and 
permitted  his  energetic  colleague  to  carry 
on  the  concern  alone.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  Middlesboro,  the  home  of 
steel,  the  young  chemist  should  devote  his 
attention  to  the  perfection  of  methods  of 
transforming  iron  into  steel,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  steel  itself.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  work  he 
did,  the  fact  that  he  was  given  the  Besse- 
mer Gold  Medal,  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  had  so  many  de- 
grees and  honours  showered  upon  him  by 
Universities  and  public  bodies  of  the  north 
that  he  can,  if  he  so  desires,  put  a  most 
imposing  row  of  letters  behind  his  name 
did  his  modesty  permit,  is  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  things  he  has  done  to  keep  Eng- 
land to  the  front  as  a  maker  of  steel.  To 
his  laboratories  from  all  over  the  world 
come  fractured  rails  and  girders,  broken 
ties  and  crumpled  strutts,  with  requests 
that  he  shall  tell  the  senders  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  steel  used  and  how  the 
trouble  could  be  overcome. 

The  third  brother  difed  as  a  youth,  after 
brilliant  promise,  but  the  youngest,  in  the 
particular  sphere  in  which  he  ultimately 
moved,  has  won  no  less  fame  than  his 
elder  brethren.  Studiously  inclined,  he 
won  his  way,  by  mt-ans  of  scholarships, 
through  English.'  Scotch  and  German  uni- 
versities, collecting  honours  'as  he  went. 
He  laboured  for  six  years  as  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  in  Leicester,  and  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poorest  in  the  city.  This  led  him  to  l?ake 
up  his  residence  as  warden  of  Robert 
Browning  Settlement,  in  the  very  centre  of 
London's  most  densely  populated  district. 
There,  for  twenty -three  years,  he  has  done 
sterling  work  which  has  had  an  influence 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  South  Lon- 
don. 

It  was  in  the  warden's  study  in  Wal- 
worth that  the  national  movement  for  the 
granting  of  old  age  pensions  was  launched, 
and  it  was  owing  largely  to  his  energy  and 
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faith  that  over  a  million  aged  folk  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  i>ensions  given  them, 
as  a  right,  in  1908.  This  achievement  was 
the  more  remarkable  as  even  after  he  had 
started  the  campaign  Ministers,  in  their 
places  in  Parliament,  de-clared  that  there 
was  no  hope  whatever  of  finding  the  money 
to  give  pensions,  and  that,  much  as  they 
realised  the  urgent  need,  nothing  could  be 
done  for  many  years.  These  sentiments 
were  echoed  from  the  Conservative  benches. 
But,  quite  undauntcfl,  Mr.  Ste'ad  perse- 
vered ;  toured  the  country,  organising  the 
movement,  galvanising  people  into  action, 
until  he  forced  the  dovernment  to  do  what 
it  said  it  could  not  possibly  perform  !  The 
million  and  more  septuagenarians  are  not 
ungrateful  to  the  man  who  compelled  the 
nation  to  recognise  its  obligation  to  them. 

Convinced  that  the  only  solution  for  over- 
crowding was  to  make  means  of  locomotion 
easier  and  more  available,  he  convened  a 
conference  on  housing  and  locomotion, 
which  again,  largely  thanks  to  his  indivi- 
dual enthusiasm  and  push,  achieved  won- 
derful results,  which  are  still  being  .shown 
in  cold  statistics  by  the  steady  depopulisa- 
tion  of  the  congested  and  slimi  areas  of 
South  London.  With  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  Germany,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  worked  hard  for  a  better  under- 
standing between  his  own  countrymen  and 
the  Germans.  His  brother  had  led  the  way 
in  this  when  he  inaugurated  reciprocal  visits 
of  British  and  German  editors,  but  moving 
as  he  was  amongst  the  workers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  considered  thait  \-isits 
by  working  men  and  women  to  Germany, 
and  by  German  workeis  to  England,  would 
greatly  help  to  mutual  understanding.  The 
manner  in  which  these  visits  began,  and 
what  they  led  to,  are  set  forth  in  the  poli- 
tical novel  which  Mr.  Stead  has  just  pub- 
lished. Into  this  book  he  has  put  much  of 
his  best  life,  and  much  of  the  making  of 
modern  history.  It  is  at  once  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  movement  to  which  he  and  my 
father  gave  so  much  of  their  lives,  and  a 
record  of  what  they  have  severally  done  in 
it. 

The  following  review  of  the  hcxyk  was 
written  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Barnes. 
M.P.,  meml->er  of  the  Inner  War  Council, 
and  Mr.  Stead's  co-worker  in  many  cam- 
paigns for  the  social  betterment  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  : — 

In  the  intervals  of  a  busy  life,  and  by 

dint  of  stealing  from  the  night  in  order 
to   lengthen  the  day,    I   have  just   read   a 


wonderful  bock  from  the  pen  of  a  wonder- 
ful man, 

Mr.  ¥.  H.  Stead  belongs  to  no  sect  or 
party  or  class  ;  but  he  is  always  ready  to 
sail  in  with  mybody  who  for  the  time 
being  is  applying  Christian  ethics  to  daily 
life.  He  is  an  idealist  guided  by  common 
sense;  a  mystic  with  a  shrewd  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  man  who  has  no  doubts 
about  his  intuitions  or  fear  in  pushing  them 
forward — in  fact,  altogether  a  person  ana- 
thema to  the  orthodox,  but  a  friend  and 
hel^ier  to  those  who  want  to  get  a  move  on. 

I  have  knoi>vn  him  for  many  years,  and 
learnt  to  love  him  as  a  disinterested  worker 
for  good  causes.  But  I  never  expected  him 
to  produce  a  great  book  on  suoh  a  subject 
as  the  war  and  on  the  way  of  keeping 
future  peace.  And  yet  that  is  just  what  he 
has  done,  and  .^o  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
— not  beiag  myself  a  "  litery  gent." — he 
has  done  it  rcmarlcably  well.  He  has 
woven  a  web  of  romaiKe  around  the  origin 
and  the  ultima tes  of  the  war,  assuming 
at  once  the  role  of  a  historian  and  prophet. 
Well-known  persons  under  thin  disguises 
figure  throughout  his  pages,  which  are  full 
of  stirring  incident  and  stimulative  dia- 
logue on  things  both  seen  and  unseen  ;  but 
all  is  made  to  subserve  the  main  purpose 
gi  the  book,  which  is  the  presentation  of 
an  idea — that  idea  being  nothing  less  than 
the  abolition  of  war. 

The  scene  alternates  between  Germany 
and  England.  Much  is  found  about  the 
far-flung  British  Empire  and  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Germany  in  relation  there- 
to, incidents  leading  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  its  prosecution  since,  as  well 
as  its  ultimate  end,  being  clothed  in  rom- 
antic garb  through  the  mouths  of  tlie  char- 
acters in  the  tale.  A  league  of  nations, 
including  Germany  and  Austria  freed  from 
the  Hohenzollems,  forms  the  centre  roimd 
which  everything  revolves.  But  it  is  won- 
derful how  that  idea  is  made  to  vitalise  the 
400  pages  of  the  book,  which  may  well 
rank  with  that  of  Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe  on 
slavery  and  its  l^aring  on  the  American 
Civil  War. 

The  story  begins  in  May,  191 4,  and  it 
begins  in  Germany  in  a  German  home. 
'Ilie  home  in  question  is  that  of  a  German 
professor  of  dogmatics,  who  has  a  wife, 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  There  is  also 
introduced  to  the  reader  a  young  English- 
man, living  temporarily  with  the  family, 
and  we  are  given  a  good  deal  of  bantering 
of  the  young  folk  in  regard  to  Germany 
and  England,  the  ideals  of  each,  and  the 
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bearing  of  dogmatic  and  real  religion  on 
both.  There  follows  the  usual  conven- 
tional life  of  the  youugst^s,  their  being 
thrown  together,  and  the  ine\'itable  falling 
in  love  of  the  young  Englishman  with  the 
robust  beauty  of  the  family.  There  are 
escapades  of  the  lovers,  and  much  lively 
dialogue  |;)etween  them  and  the  others,  and 
with  the  parents.  There  is  much  ado  about 
German  and  English  custom  in  such  mat- 
ters, the  young  couple  become  betrothed, 
and  the  young  Englishman  brings  his 
bride-to-be  to  introduce  her  to  his  friends 
in  England.  After  a  delightful  time  here 
she  goes  back  to  her  folks  in  Germany, 
and  then  there  comes  the  catastrophe  of 
the  war;  and  she  finds  her  love  of  country 
so  strong  that  she  throws  over  the  English- 
man, who  enlists  as  a  private  soldier  to 
fight  for  his  country. 

From  that  time  onward  the  incidents  of 
~the  war,  already  more  or  less  familiar  to 
the  English  newspaper  reader,  are  couched 
in  romantic  guise.  Politicians,  English 
and  German,  Labour  leaders,  and  social 
workers  figure  in  the  story.  The  activities 
of  "Browning  Hall  and  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  young  men  who  went  to  the 
war ;  the  trials  through  which  they  pass, 
on  the  spiritual  as  well  "Ss  the  material 
side  are  dealt  with.  We  are  given 
glimpses  of  the  fighting,  showing  unsus- 
pected power  of  description  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many is  presented  in  somewhat  ghastly 
colours,  and  is  eventually  killed  by  one 
of  his  lady  victims.  Thrilling  descriptions 
of  battles  and  no  less  moving  pictures  of 


hospital  life  are  woven  in  the  plot,  which 
brings   the   family   to  which   we   were  first 
introduced    and    that    of    the    Englishman 
who     had     stayed    in    Germany   again     to- 
gether.   Love  and  war  and  politics  all  come 
in.     The  downfall  of  the  German  system 
of    Government    follows    the   death    of    the 
Crown  Prince.    1  he  power  of  Germany,  as 
'shown    in    recent   times,    rapidly    collapses 
with   the   defeat   of   the    German     armies. 
Peace  comes  after  Germany  had  democra- 
tised   her   form    of    goveriiment,    and    the 
people  of  Germany  themselves  are  among 
the  most  vociferous  in  their  expressions  of 
deliverance    from    the   yoke  of   militarism. 
There    follow,     however,     great     meetings 
throughout    Germany    to    cement    the    two 
countries  again  in  bonds  of  friendship,  and 
at   one   of   these,    convened   by  the    Social 
Democrats,    the    young    Englishman,    long 
estranged  from  his  Frida,  is  wounded  by  a 
pistol   shot   fired  by   a   demented   German. 
Frida  ihad  gone  to  the  meeting  in  question 
disguised  as  a  man,  and   with  a  pistol   in 
her  pocket  intended  for  self-defence.     She 
is  arrested    as    the   culprit.       After 
vicissitudes    she    and    her   lover    are 
thrown  together.     The  story  goes  forward 
in  the  old  romantic  style  to  the  triumph  of 
right   and  virtue.      But  the   main   purpose 
of  the  book  is  not  merely  story-telling,  but 
world  politics.    The  purpose  is  to  show  how 
the  nations  may  live  in  peace  together.     As 
a   story   it  compels   and   absorbs   attention, 
and  I  hope  it  may  have  a  large  circulation. 
In  so  far  as  it  has  it  will  hasten  the  time 
when    war     will     be    no     more. — George 
Barnes. 


many- 
again 


HOW   GERMANY    DOES    BUSINESS." 


Certain  prepossessions  about  Germany's 
astounding  success  in  foreign  trade  pre\i- 
ous  to  the  war  \anish  before  the  array  of 
facts  presented  in  this  brief  and  admirable 
book  of  exposition  on  Germany's  ex^wrt 
and  finance  methods.  The  naive  assump- 
tion is  that  the  Government  subsidised  the 
unprofitable  ventures  and  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  merchant  marine,  even  at  a 
temporary  loss,  all  with  a  view  to  future 
trade  domination.  This  assumption  is 
true,  but  its  importance  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  Xihe-tenths  of  Germany's 
success  was  due  to  her  application  of 
scientific  methods  of  business.  She  cre- 
ated a  class  of   small   importers   by   care- 

*"  How  Germany  Does  Business." 
Chapters  on  Expert  and  Finance  Methods. 
By  Paul  Fensac  Gourvitch. 


ful  study  of  variations  in  the  tastes  of  the 
foreign  consumer.  She  was  alm.ost  reck- 
lessly liberal  in  opening  credit  accounts 
with  unknown  customers,  but  by  clever 
manipulation  of  local  banking  credits  she 
practically  secured  herself  in  advance 
against  the  buyer'*s  possible  failure.  She 
stabilised  prices  for  the  importer  by  in- 
tix)duction  of  highly  specialised  instru- 
ments of  banking,  by  herself  taking  over 
the  problems  of  customs  duties,  interna- 
tional law,  freight  and  insurance  rates,  etc. 
She  knew  the  correct  publicity  for  e%'ery 
foreign  country.  In  a  word,  everything 
was  made  easy  for  the  buyer  and  Germjany 
created  a  demand  which  she  was,  of 
course,  in  a  position  to  satisfy.  Her  do- 
mestic industry,  moreover,  was  really 
organised  to  a  higher  point  of  productive 
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efficiencv  than  anv  other  country's  in  the_ 
world.  She  understood  and  had  scientifi- 
cally classified  mail-order  rates,  utilisation 
of  by-products,  co-ordination  of  the  home 
and  the  foreign  market.  Nothing  was 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  And  her  scheme 
of  "economic  penetration"  was,  on  the 
side  of  international  finance,  equally  scien- 
tific in  its  ways  and  means,  until,  as  in 
Italv,  the  numbers  of  Oerman  joint  stock 
companies  was  so  large  that  "  there  is  not 
one  corporation  which  is  not  under  Ger- 
man control,  directly,  indirectly  or  at  least 


partly."  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
there  was  not  a  benevolent  side  to  all  this. 
Germany  taught  the  world  some  sound 
principles  of  buying  and  seUing,  and  no 
honest  American  exporter  can  read  this 
highly  illuminating  book  without  some- 
thing more  than  grudging  admiration  for 
a  successful  trade  rival.  If  we  do  not 
learn  lessons  from  Germany  and  adapt  her 
methods  to  our  advantage  she  will  take 
revenge  on  us  for  her  baulked  imperial  am- 
bitions in   ultimate  trade  supremacy. 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


An  excellent  adaptation  of  Pitman's 
shorthand  to  Esperanto  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  M.  C.  Butler,  the  versatile  secretary  of 
the  British  Esperanto  Association.  The 
form  in  which  the  adaptation  is  now  pub- 
lished is  the  result  of  s<jveral  years  of  trial 
and  improvement,  and  sihows  that  the  author 
has  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  shorthand 
as  well  as  of  the  needs  of  the  Esperantist 
shorthand-writer.  Some  new  features  have 
been  introduced,  which  are  at  first  a  little 
startling  to  the  English  writer  of  Pitman's, 
such  as  hooks  on  the  outside  of  curved  con- 
sonants, and  large  hooks  at  the  beginning 
of  straight  consonants,  but  the  result  is  re- 
markable brevity  of  outline — and  brevity  is 
the  soul  of  shorthand — and  therefore  a 
considerable  gain  in  speed.  The  list  of 
contractions  shows  many  ingenious  ab- 
breviations, and  not  a  few  of  them  could  be 
availed  of  for  the  corresponding  expres- 
sions in  English.  Mr.  Butler's  text-book, 
which  is  written  entirely  in  Esperanto,  is 
arranged  so  that  the  system  may  be  easily 
learned  by  an  Esperantist  who  has  no 
previous  know^ledge  of  shorthand,  as  well 
a^  by  the  already  proficient  writ»r  of  Eng- 
lish shorthand. 

Classes  of  Esperanto  shorthand  have  been 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  London 
Countv  Council  Eduration  Department  at 
two  of  the  evening  institutes,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  classes  for  the  study  of  Esper- 
anto. The  writer  has  pleasant  memories 
of  attending  a  class  conducted  by  Mr.  But- 
ler, when  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Espe- 
ranto .shorthand,  which  has  since  been  very 
useful. 

Official  jx-rmission  has  been  given  by  the 
Portuguese  Ministry  of  War  for  the  wear- 


ing of  an  arm)'  t  of  approved  design  by 
soldiers  who  ar<  Esperantists.  The  armlet 
is  of  grey  or  black,  and  has  woven  on  it  a 
green  star  with  the  word  "  Esperanto." 
Applications  to  wear  the  armlet  are  referred 
by  the  War  Office  to  the  Lisbon  Esperanto 
Society,  in  order  that  the  soldier's  know- 
ledge of  Esperanto  may  be  verified,  and  on 
the  society's  recommendation  the  permis- 
sion is  granted  <>r  otherwise. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Queensland 
Labour  Party  in"  Brisbane,  a  motion  was 
carried  pledging  the  party's  support  to  the 
introduction  of  Esperanto  into  the  State 
schools,  as  has  been  done  in  other  countries. 

At  the  commercial  college  connected  with 
the  St.  Brigid's  Convent,  Redhill,  Bris- 
bane, Esperanto  has  been  introduced  into 
the  programme  of  modern  languages  by  the 
Rev.  Father  J.  F.  McCarthy,  administra- 
tor. 

The  ease  with  which  Esperanto  can  be 
learned  was  recently  demonstrated  afresh 
to  members  of  the  Sydney  Esperanto 
Society.  At  a  recent  meeting  a  young  offi- 
cer in  uniform  introduced  himself  as  the 
wireless    operator    on    H.M.A.    Traixsport 

" ,"  saying  that  he  had  read  of 

Esperanto  in  Stead's  Review,  and  was 
anxious  to  learn  it.  He  was  given  a  half- 
hour's  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the 
language,  and  was  then  handed  a  text- 
book. The  transport  left  Sydney  on  the 
following  day ;  and  .some  time  later  a  com- 
munication, dated  from  "  Somewhere  at 
Sea,"  was  received  from  the  officer,  show- 
ing that  he  was  able  after  three  week's 
studv  to  write  a  brief  but  graphic  account 
in  good  Esix-ranto  of  his  very  rough  voyage 
and  experiences. 
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The  Winds  of  Chance 

By    REX    BEACH. 

Author  of  "The  Barrier,"   "The  Iron  Trail,"   "The  Ne'er-do-well,"   "The  SiWer  Horde,"  etc. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Pierce  Phillips,  a  unit  in  the  stream  of  gold 
seekers  flowing  inland  toward  the  Chilkoot  Pass 
which  led  to  the  latest  discovered  mine  field  of 
Alaska,  was  halted  with  most  of  his  fellows  at 
Dyea  by  a  notice,  posted  by  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  declaring  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  would  not  let  anyone  cross  the 
frontier  unless  possessed  of  a  thousand  dollars 
and  a  ton  of  provisions.  Like  others  he  had 
come  north  to  get  rich  quick  and  this  notice 
eflectively  barred  his  further  advance  towards 
the  El  Dorado  of  the  snows.  After  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  convert  his  200  dollars  into  a  thou- 
sand by  betting  on  a  "  shell  game,"  whereby 
he  lost  all  he  had.  this  sturdy  young  pioneer 
•at  to  work  to  earn  money  by  hiring  himself 
cat  as  a  "  Packer,"  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  On 
one  of  these  monotonous  trips  he  met  a  French 
Canadian  named  'Poleon  Doret,  a  cheerful  giant, 
and  Tom  Linton,  an  elderly  man  engaged  in 
packing  goods  to  his  tent  at  Linderman. 
Linton  and  Phillips,  to  their  amazement,  find 
this  occupied  on  their  arrival,  the  temporary 
tenant  being  an  entirely  self-possessed  Norse- 
women,  whose  ice  blue  eyes,  dazzling  complexion, 
•plendid  figure  and  fiaxen  hair  bespoke  her 
nationality.  After  explaining  her  presence  in 
the  tent  she  gives  her  name  as  the  Countess 
Oourteau.  She  was  completely  mistress  of  her- 
self and  had  a  forceful  compelling  way  with 
others.  There  was  a  natural  air  of  authority 
about  her  which  caused  the  men  to  be  in  no 
way  surprised  when  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  departing  early  in  the  morning  for 
Dyea,  on  business,  engaging  Phillips  to  act  as 
her  carrier  over  the  Pass  to  Sheep  Camp,  where 
he  had  his  headquarters.  They  parted  there, 
and  Pierce  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  bro- 
thers McCaakey  with  whom  he  had  been  work- 
ing since  his  arrival  in  the  country.  He  had 
given  Jim,  the  younger,  a  thousand  ^dollars  to 
deposit  in  Dyea  for  him  but  finds  Jim  in  bed 
with  a  broken  head,  the  result  of  an  encounter 
with  robbers  on  the  way-  Explanations  of  the 
incident  which  has  lost  Pierce  all  his  savings 
are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  armed 
deputies  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  who  hale 
Joe  and  Jim  McCaskey  and  Phillips  away  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  a  bag  of  rice,  which  bag  is 
discovere^i  in  their  tent.  At  the  trial  the 
McCaskeys  manage  to  successfully  throw  sus- 
picion on  Pierce,  who  is  unable  to  convince  his 
judtes  that  he  had  not  been  at  Sheep  Camp  when 
the  robbery  was  committed.  He  could  produce 
no  witnesses  to  prove  his  visit  to  Linderman, 
and,  in  view  of  the  McCaskeys'  evidence,  his  guilt 
appears  so  clear  that  there  is  a  general  demand 
that  he  be  immediately  hung.  'Poleon  Doret, 
however,  arrives  with  the  Countess  Courteau.  and 
turn  the  tables  on  the  McCaskeys.  During  the 
proceedings  Jim  insults  the  Countess,  and  Pierce 
strikes  him.  In  the  melee  Jim's  bandage  is 
knocked  off,  and  no  wound  is  disclosed.  The  re- 
torted assault  and  robbery  are  thus  proved  false, 
and  Pierce  gets  back  his  thousand  dollars.  The 
court  condemns  the  two  brothers  to  forty  lashes 
each.  Whilst  preparations  are  being  made  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  on  Joe.  Jim  dashes  free, 
but  is  shot  dead  as  he  runs.  Ten  lashes  suflBce 
to  cut  Jim's  back  to  ribbons,  and  he  is  let  go. 
After  his  narrow  escape  Pierce  decides  to  leave 
Sheep  Camp  and  go  to  Dyea— to  which  place  the 
Countess  has  already  departed.  He  finds  her 
there  bargaining  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
only  hotel  for  his  establishment,  which  she 
finally  purchases,  all  but  the  timber,  for  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars,  with  the  object  of  trans- 
porting it  to  Dawson  before  the  ice  came. 
She  hires  Pierce  as  her  manager,  and  he 
speedily  collects  helpers,  and  they  have  the 
place  dismantled  in  a  couple  of  days.  The 
Countess  engages  Lucky  Broad,  the  shell  man, 
and   his    partner.    Kid    Bridges,    to    join    the    out- 


fit. On  the  scene  of  demolition  cornea  "  One- 
armed "  Sum  Kirby.  a  noted  gambler,  with 
his  daughter,  Bouletta,  and  his  Fideg  Acheteg, 
Danny  Royal.  "  One-Arm "  is  engaged  in  run- 
ning liquor  through  to  Dawson,  and  there  is 
trouble  when  Royal  finds  out  that  the  Countess 
has  engaged  all  the  Indian  porters  available. 
Pierce  had  all  the  movable  appurtenances  of 
the  Royal  Hotel  packed  into  boxes,  bales  and 
bundles  in  48  hours.  He  counted  on  getting  it 
all  carried  over  the  Pass  to  Linderman  in  two 
trips.  The  Indians,  however,  had  been  bought 
over  by  Royal,  and,  dumping  their  burdens  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  went  straight 
back  to  Dyea  to  pick  up  Kirby'a  freight  at 
double  rates.  The  furious  Countess  met  them  as 
they  reached  the  crossing,  laden  with  "  one 
armed  "  Sams's  belongings,  and  at  the  point  of 
her  revolver  compelled  the  Chief  to  order  the 
bundles  to  be  dropped  and  her  own  picked  up 
instead.  Royal  gives  way  with  as  good  grace 
as  he  can  and  returns  to  Dyea  leaving  the 
Indians  to  carry  the  Countess'  burdens  over  the 
Chilkoot.  Rapid  progress  was  made  with  build- 
ing the  boats  needed  to  transport  the  hotel 
fittings  to  Dawson  Crty,  but  though  Pierce  and 
his  men  were  quick,  so  too  were  Royal  and  his 
workers.  Their  ecow  was  ready  almost  aa  soon 
aa  the  small  boats  in  which  the  Countess  pre- 
ferred to  venture  her  fortunes.  Meanwhile  Tom 
Linton  and  Jerry  Quirk— the  leader  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes who  had  arrested  Pierce  and  the  McCas- 
keys— worn  with  the  trials  of  the  Klondike 
quarrel  furiously  whilst  at  work  in  a  saw  pit 
and  decide  to  end  tlieir  partnership.  They 
divide  everything  they  have,  even  going  80  far 
as  to  saw  their  new  boat  in  twain.  The  tent 
fell  to  Linton  and  the  stove  to  Quirk,  and  both 
endeavoured  to  make  th(^  beat  of  things  in  the 
wild  and  bitter  night  which  followed.  The  bois- 
terous wind  roused  Pierce  who  set  out  to  see  if  his 
boats  and  cargo  were  in  danger.  He  discovered 
the  Countess  watching  the  storm  and  began  hia 
first  intimate  talk  with  her.  She  tells  him 
of  the  hard  life  she  has  led.  and  he  passion- 
ately claims  her  love.  Although  she  postpones 
any  discussion  of  marriasre.  she  admits  that 
she  loves  him.  but  during  the  hurried  journey 
to  the  Canyon  they  seldom  have  a  chance  to 
meet  alone.  Miles  Canyon,  sinister,  cruel,  for- 
bidding, was  one  of  the  terrors  in  the  path  of 
the  early  Klondikers.  The  roaring  torrent 
through  the  Canyon  spills  over  the  Squaw 
Rapids,  then  somersaults  across  the  White 
Horse,  a  tremendous  reef,  and  finally  rushes 
round  the  Five  Fingers  in  the  Rink  Rapids.  The 
Courteau  party  arrived  at  the  Canyon  at  the 
very  tail  of  autumn,  with  the  ice  close  behind 
them.  They  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  the 
Countess  quickly  arranged  with  "Poleon  Doret. 
the  pilot,  to  attempt  the  passage.  Broad  and 
Bridges  decline  to  venture,  but  finally  do  so. 
and  after  a  terrific  experience  get  safely 
through  the  Squaw  Rapids.  Meanwhile  Tom 
Linton  and  Jerry,  on  the  same  trail,  make  up 
their    differences    and    join   forces    again. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

DAXXV  ROYAL  was  not  an  imagina- 
ti\-e  person.  He  possessed,  to  be 
sure,  the  superstitions  of  the  average 
horseman  and  gambler,  and  he  believed 
stronglv  in  hunches,  but  he  was  not  fanci- 
ful, and  he  put  no  faith  in  dreams  and  por- 
tents. It  bothered  him  exceedingly,  there- 
fore, to  discover  that  he  was  weighed  down 
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by  an  unaccountable  but  extrenx-ly  ojij^res- 
sive  sense  of  apprehension.  How  or  why 
it  had  come  to  obsess  him  he  could  not 
imagine,  but  for  some  reason  Miles  Canyon 
and  the  stormy  waters  below  it  had  assumed 
tt-rrible  potentialities,  and  he  could  not 
shake  off  the  conviction  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  prove  his  undoing.  This  fe<^^'ling 
he  ha<l  allowed  to  grow  until  now  a  fatalistic 
apathy  had  settled  upon  him,  and  his  usual 
cheerfulness  was  replaced  by  a  senseless 
irritability.  He  suffered  explosions  of 
temper  quite  as  suri)rising  to  the  Kirbys, 
father  and  rlaughter,  as  to  himself.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival  he  was  particularly 
ugly,  wherefore  Rouletta  was  impelled  to 
remonstrate  with  him. 

"  What  ails  you,  Danny?"  she  inquired. 
"  You'll  have  our  men  quitting." 

"  I  wis;h  they  would."  he  cried.  "  Boat- 
men !  They  know  .Tl)Out  as  much  about 
boats  as  me  and  Sam." 

"They  do  whatever  they're  told." 
Royal  acknowledged  this  fact  ungraci- 
ously. "  Trouble  is  we  don't  know  what  to 
tell  'em  to  do.  All  Sam  knows  is  '  gee  ' 
and  'haw,'  and  I  can't  steer  anything  that 
don't  wear  a  bridle.  Why,  if  this  river 
wasn't  fenced  in  with  trees  we'd  have  taken 
the  wrong  road  and  Uen  lost,  long  ago." 

Rouletta  no^lded  thoughtfully.  "  Father 
is  just  as  afraid  of  water  as  \ou  are.  He 
won't  admit  it,  but  I  can  tell.  It  has  gotten 
on  his  nerves  and — T've  had  hard  work  to 
keep  him  from  drinking." 

"  Say  I  Don't  let  him  get  started  on 
f//at,"  Danny  exclaimed  earnestly.  "  That 
uotild  be  the  last  toiifh." 

"  Trust  me,  I ' 

But  Kirbv  himself  appeared  at  that 
moment,  having  returned  from  a  voyage  of 
exploration.  Said  he :  "  There's  a  good 
town  below.  I  had  a  chance  to  sell  the 
outfit." 

"  Going  t<^)  .1-.  li ;  Danny  rould  not  con- 
ceal   his   eagerness. 

The  elder  man  >hook  his  grev  head. 
"  Hardly;  I'm  no  piker." 

"  I  wish  you  and  Danny  would  take  the 
jxirtage  and  trust  the  pilot  to  run  the 
rapids,"   Rouletta  said. 

Kirby  turtuvl  his  expressionless  face  upon 
first  one  then  the  other  of  his  comi)anions. 
"Nervous?"  he  inquired  of  Royal.  The 
latter  silentlv  admitttMJ  that  he  was.  "  Go 
ahead.     You  and  T-''^  '-ross  afct " 

"And  you?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  going  to  stick." 


"  Father —  '  the  girl  began,  but  old 
Sam  shook  hi^  head. 

"  No.  Thi^  is  my  case  bet,  and  I'm 
going  to  watch  it." 

Royal's  we.!  <ned  face  j»uckered  until  it 
resembled  mor'   than  ever  a  withered  apple. 
"Then  I'll  sti.k,  too,"  he  declared.     "1 
never  lai<l  down  on  you  yet,  Sam." 
'How   about    you,   I.etty?" 

The  girl  smiled.  "  Why,  I  wouldn't 
trust  you  boys  «  nt  of  my  sight  for  a  minute. 
.Something  would  surely  happen." 

Kirby  stoop'  d  and  kissed  his  daughter's 
cheek.  "  You  ve  always  been  our  mascot, 
and  you've  always  brought  us  luck.  I'd  go 
to  hell  in  a  p.ii>er  suit  if  you  were  along. 
You're  a  gam*-  kid,  too,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  like  that  .dways.  Be  a  thoroughbred. 
Don't  weaken,  no  matter  how  bad  things 
break  for  you.  This  cargo  of  rum  is  worth 
the  best  claim  in  Daw.son,  and  it'll  put  us 
on  our  feet  again.  All  I  want  is  one  more 
chance.     Double  and  quit;  that's  us  '' 

This  was  an  extraordinarily  long  speech 
for  "  One-arm'  1  "  Kirby:  it  showed  th.Tt 
he  was  deeply    n  earnest. 

"Double  an'l  quit?'  breatiietl  the  girl. 
•'Do  you  mean  it,   Darl?" 

He  no<Ided,  "  I'm  going  to  leave  you 
heeled.  I  ffon  t  aim  to  take  my  eyes  off 
this  barge  again  till  she's  in  Daw.son." 

Rouletta's  f.i«-e  was  transformed,  there 
was  a  great  gladness  in  her  eyes,  a  gladness 
half  obscured  by  tears.  "  Double  and 
quit.  Oh — I'v*'  dreamed  of — quitting — .so 
often  !  You'v<'  ni.idr  me  verv  hanpv. 
Da.l." 

Royal,  who  knew  this  girl's  dreams  as 
well  as  he  knew  his  own.  felt  a  lump  in  his 
throat.  He  was  a  godless  little  man,  but 
Rouletta  Kirby's  joys  were  holy  things  to 
him,  her  tears  distres.sed  him  (ieeply.  there- 
fore he  walked  away  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
them.  Her  slightest  wish  had  been  his 
law  ever  since  he  hach  mastered  words 
enough  to  voice  a  request,  and  now  he,  too, 
was  happy  to  ham  that  Sam  Kirbv-  was 
at  last  ready  to  mould  his  future  in  accord- 
ance with  her  <I<sires.  Letty  had  never 
liked  their  mode  of  life  :  she  had  accepted  it 
under  protest,  and  with  growing  years  her 
unspoken  disapproval  had  as.sume<i  the  pro- 
portions of  a  pr<'at  reproach.  She  had 
never  put  that  di.->.ipproval  into  words — she 
wa§  far  too  loyal  for  that — but  Danny  had 
known.  He  knew  her  ambitions,  and  her 
})ossibilities.  and  he  had  sufficient  vision  to 
realise  .<^methii^  of  the  injustice  she  suf- 
fered  at   her  father's   hands.      Sam   loved 
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MR.  NELSON  ILLINGWORTH, 
the  Gifted  Australian  Sculptor,  writes: 

G.  W.  HEAN.  Chemist. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  your  wonderful  Heenzo  (Hean's  Essence) 
and  Heenzo  Cough  Diamonds,  which  have 
been  a  boon  to  tar.  an  asthmatical  subject. 
In  the  arduous  vork  of  sculpturing  and 
modelling  one  alm.st  incessantly  contracts 
colds  owing  to  th<  dampness  of  the  clay 
and  other  materials  used.  I  have  found 
your  preparations  far  and  away  superior 
to  anything  else  ever  used  by  me.  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Heenzo 
to  my  professional  friends  here  and  abroad. 
Yours  airicerely, 

NELSON  ILLINGWORTH. 
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his  daughter  as  few  parents  love  a  child, 
but  he  was  a  strange  man,  and  he  sho\yed 
his  affection  in  characteristic  ways.  It 
pleased  Royal  greatly  to  learn  that  the  old 
man  had  awakened  to  the  wrong  he  did, 
and  to  be  told  that  this  adventure  would 
serve  to  close  the  story  as  all  good  stories 
close,  with  a  happy  ending. 

In  spite  of  these  cheering  thoughts, 
Danny  was  unable  wholly  to  shake  off  his 
oppressive  forebodings,  and  as  he  paused 
on  the  river  bank  to  stare  with  gloomy  fas- 
cination at  the  jaw^s  of  the  gorge  they  re- 
turned to  plague  him.  The  sound  that 
issued  out  of  that  place  was  terrifying, 
the  knowledge  that  it  frightened  him  en- 
raged the  little  man. 

It  w-as  an  unpropitious  moment  for  any- 
one to  address  Royal,  therefore  when  he 
heard  himself  spoken  to  he  whirled  with  a 
scowl  upon  his  face.  A  tall  French-Cana- 
dian, just  back  from  the  portage,  was  say- 
ing : 

•'  M'sieu,  I  ain't  good  hand  at  mix'  in 
'noder  feller's  biznesse,  but— dat  pilot  you 
got  she's  no  good." 

Royal  looked  the  stranger  over  from  head 
to  i<x)t.  "  How  d'you  know?"  he  inquired 
sharply. 

"  Biccause — I'm  pilot  myse'f." 

"  Oh,  I  see!  You're  one  of  the  good 
ones."  Danny's  air  was  surly,  his  tone 
forbidding. 

"Yes." 

"Hate  yourself,  don't  you?  I  s'pose 
you  want  his  job  :  is  that  it  ?  No  wonder — 
five  hundred  seeds  for  fifteen  minutes'  work. 
Soft  graft,  I  call  it."  The  speaker  laughed 
unpleasantly.  "  Well,  what  does  a  good 
pilot  charge?" 


"  Me?"  The  Canadian  shrugged  indif- 
ferently. "  I  charge  vou  one  t'ousan' 
dollar." 

Royal's  jaw  dropped.  "The  devil  you 
say  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  don't  want  de  job — your  scow's  no 
good — but  I  toss  a  coin  wit'  you.  One 
t'ousan'   dollar  or — free  trip." 

"  Nothing  doing,"  snapped  the  ex- 
horseman. 

"  Bien!  Now  I  give  you  ii'l  a^-vice. 
Hoi'  hard  to  de  right  in  lower  end  dis  Can- 
yon. Dere's  beeg  rock  dere.  Don't  touch 
'im  or  you  goin'  spin  lak  top  an'  mebbe  you 
go  over  W'ite  'Orse  sideways.  Dat's  goin' 
smash  you  sure." 

Royal  broke  out  peevishly  : 

"  Another  hot  tip,  eh  ?  Everybody's  got 
some  feed-box  information — especially  the 
ones  you  don't  hire.  Well,  I  ain't 
scared — ' ' 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  !"  said  the  other  man. 
"  Everybody  is  scare'  of  dis  place." 

"Anyhow-,  I  ain't  scared  a  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth.  Takes  a  lot  to  scare  me  that 
much.  I  bet  this  place  is  as  safe  as  a 
chapel,  and  I  bet  our  scow  goes  through 
with  her  tail  up.  Let  her  bump,  she'll 
finish  with  me  on  her  back  and  all  her 
weights.     I  built  her,  and  I  named  her." 

Danny  watched  the  pilot  as  he  swung 
down  to  the  stony  shore  and  rejoined  Pierce 
Phillips,  then  he  looked  on  in  fascination 
while  they  removed  their  outer  garments, 
stepped  into  a  boat  with  Kid  Bridges  and 
rowed  away  into  the  gorge. 

"  It's — got  my  goat !"  muttered  the  little 
jockey. 


{A  further  instalment  of  Mr.  Rex  Beach's  thrilling  story  will  appear  in 

"Stead's"  of  April  6,   1918.) 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail 
Steamship  Co.)  held  in  November  last,  a 
dividend  of  50  per  cent,  was  declared,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  increase  the  capital  of 
the  company  by  ;^i 0,000, 000. 

•  •  •  • 

The  second  U.S.A.  Liberty  Loan  was 
subscribed  for  by  approximately  9,400,000 
men  and  women,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
9,306,000,  or  99  p.c,  was  subscribed  in 
anioimts  ranging  from  50  dollars  to  50,000 
dollars. 


At  a  recent  joint  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Institute  of  Bankers, 
the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  the  Decimal  Association,  unanimous 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  plan  for  deci- 
malising the  coinage  with  the  present  pound 
sterling  as  the  unit. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Glasgow  correspondent  of  The  Lon- 
don Financial  Times  states  that  over  two 
million  pounds'  sterling  are  involved  in  the 
shipping  deal  which  has"  just  been  con- 
cluded   by    the    Glasgow    firm    of     James 
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Garrliner  and  Co.,  who  have  sold  their 
fleet  of  14  cargo  steamers  to  Furne&s, 
Withy  and  Co.  The  precise  deal  was  car- 
ried out  on  the  basis  of  jQ^o  per  ton,  and 
as  the  gross  tonnage  is  70,000,  the  amount 
of  money  involved  is  ;^2, 100,000.  The 
transference  of  the  vessels  to  Liverpool 
owners  is  a  sore  blow  to  the  shipping  pres- 
tige of  Glasgow,  and  will  in\olve  consider- 
able losses  in  business  to  brokers  and  under- 
writers in  the  Scottish  commercial  capital. 
The  passing  of  other  shipping  firms  into  the 
hands  of  big  combines  is  robl>ing  Glasgow 
of  much  lucrative  business. 


It  appears  that  traders  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  have  to  handle  the  farthing 
systematically.  Fixed  prices  and  small 
purchases  are  said  to  be  necessitating  the 
use  of  farthings  for  the  giving  of  small 
change  10  the  customer.  There  is  a  not  un- 
natural resentment  ofl  the  part  of  traders 
generally  at  the  apparent  necessity  for  in- 
cluding the  coin  mentioned  in  their  trading 
transactions.  For  so  long  has  the  farthing 
ceased  to  be  a  very  acti\e  coin,  even  among 
drapers,  that  it  has  of  late  years  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  ab-sence  in  the  common  cur- 
rencv  of  most  neighbourhoods.  Drapers, 
when  they  found  it  so  inconvenient,  substi- 
tuted sundry  small  articles  of  haberdashery 
for  the  farthing. 

•  •  •  • 

A  .short  time  ago  Russia  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  co-operative 
movement.  Russia  has  over  35.000  co- 
opcrati\e  organisatioi"is,  with  a  membership 
of  almost  I i, 000, 000.  The  first  Russian 
co-operative  institution  was  a  loan  and 
savings  as.sociation,  which  was  formed  in 
1865.  It  came  into  being  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kostrona.  A  little  while  after 
the  first  consumers'  league  was  formetl  in 
Siberia.  C<.)  ()|x,'rative  dairies,  blacksmith 
shops,  tar  works,  and  shoe  shops,  were  or- 
ganised during  the  i)eriod  frf)m  1866  to 
1874.  Co-oj>erative  credit  institutions  were 
developing  at  the  .<ame  time.  Between  1874 
and  1877  about  150  loan  and  savings  asso- 
ciations were  established  annually. 


At  tiie  present  time  loan  and  savings  as- 
sociations arc  most  numerous  in  the  western 
part  of  Russia,  where  the  peasant  ix>pula- 
tion  is  more  prosperous,  while  the  cre<^lit 
societies  are  more  common  in  the  provinces 
of  Eastern  Russia.      Oti    July    1st,    1913, 


there  were  in  Russia  12,225  lain  and  sav- 
ings associations  and  credit  societies,  with 
a  membership  of  7,649,192,  and  the  total 
amount  of  loans,  519,400,000  roubles. 
On  January  ist,  1917,  the  number  of  these 
organisations    had    reached    15,450. 

Trade  Ix'tween  the  United  States  and 
South  America  is  three  times  as  great  as 
in  the  year  lx.*fore  the  war.  A  compilation 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
shows  that  the  total  exports  in  the  eight 
months  ending  with  August  last  aggregated 
188,000,000  dols.  against  65,000,000  dols. 
in  the  same  months  of  1914;  and  the  im- 
fx>rts  from  South  America  were  433.000,000 
dols.  against  157,000,000  in  tl>e  same 
months  of  19 14.  Thus  the  total  trade  with 
that  continent  in  the  eight  months  of  191 7 
was  620,000,000  >!ols.  against  222.000,000 
dols.   in  the  corresjxmding  months  of  1914. 

•  •  «  • 

The  value  of  p«  troleum  marketed  in  the 
United  States  in  1916  was  330,899,868 
dols.,  as  compared  with  179,462,890  dols. 
in  1915,  an  increa'^e  of  151,436,978  dols., 
or  84.38  per  cent.  Marketed  production  of 
[>etroleum  in  1916  was  300.767,158  bar- 
rels, against  281,104,104  in  1915,  an  in- 
crea.se  of  19.663,054  barrels,  or  6.99  per 
cent.  Californian  fields  contributed 
90.951.936  barrels,  of  a  value  of  53.702.733 
dols.  in  1916,  as  against  86.591,535  bar- 
rels, of  a  value  of  36.558,439  dols.  in  1915. 

•  •  •  • 

The  interim  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Exix>nditure  was  the 
subject  of  comment  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Empire  Resources  Development  Com- 
mittee. The  report  affirms  that  even  if  the 
present  rate  of  exi>enditure  dot's  not  in- 
crease, and  if  the  amount  met  from  revenue 
proves  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  estimate 
for  1917-18.  each  six  months  of  the  war 
will  now  necessitate  a  gross  addition  to  the 
debt  of  about  ;^  1.000,000, 000,  or  a  net  ad- 
dition of  about  ^750.000.000,  if  advances 
to  the  .\llies  and  Dominions  remain  at  their 
present  level,  and  are  deducted  from  the 
gro.'vs  debt.  The  Kmpire  Resources  De- 
velopment Committee  holds  that,  in  view  of 
these  disquieting  figun's,  its  policy  of  pay- 
ing off  the  debt  bv  the  development  "  by  the 
State  for  the  State"  of  the  Empire's  vast 
resources,  rather  than  by  bunlensome  in- 
crements of  taxation,  should  command  the 
immediate  attention  of   the  authorities. 
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SEND    NO 
MONEY ! 


Everjrbod?-    Afflicted     With 


Is  Invited  to  Try  "CATARRH  REDEEMER" 
for  14  Days  AT  OUR  RISK. 

"CATARRH  REDEEMER"  is  NOT  a  steam,  smoke  or  habit  drug.  NOT  a 
snuff,  sprav,  douche  or  atomiser.  NOTHING  to  burn  and  then  inhale. 
Absolutely  and  po*tively  NOTHING  TO  SWALLOW.  It  is  just  a  simple  and 
very  pleasant  combination  vaporator  remedy,  giving  quick  and  positive  relief — 
reducing  nasal  swelling,  strengthening  the  throat,  cleansing  the  nostrils, 
healing  and  soothing  the  inflamed  membranes,  relieving  pain  and  fullness  of 
the  head,  arresting  sneezing,  head  colds  and  hay  fever,  lessening  head  noises, 
minimising  excessive  discharges  and  speedily  relieving  all  catarrhal  conditions. 
We  ask  you  to  make  up  j'our  mind  as  to  the  superiority  of  "CATARRH 
REDEEMER,"  not  on  what  we  or  others  mav  say  of  it,  but  on  the  efficacy  of 
its  use  on  YOUR  case  of  Catarrh ;  on  the  strength  of  its  value  to  YOU  after  a 
practical  test  of  14  dajs  in  your  own  home  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
genuine  plan  has  been  brought  before  the  public  and  we  feel  sure  that  you  will 
appreciate  its  fairness. 

Get  the  full  facts  about  ths  remarkable  NEW  remedv  AT  ONCE.  BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  IN  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  AND  POST  THE  COUPON 
TO  US  TO-DAY.     Send  no  money. 


THE    VAPORATOR    COMPANY. 

Adams'  Chftiiibers.  4»<2  George  Street,  SYDNIY. 

Gentlemen:  T  have  Catarrh.  Let  me  know  how  I  may  try  "CATARRH  REDKEMER" 
for  14  Days  AT  YOUR  RI>K.to  prove  to  me  that  it  will  brine  substantial  relief  from 
Nasal  Catarrh,  Hav  Fever,  Bronchial  Tr  u  iles.  Head  Noises,  and  Affections  of  the  Air 
Passages.  It  is  uuderstooo  that  this  reqiiist  does  not  bind  me  to  make  any  payment  and 
places  me  under  no  obligation, 


^'ame_ 


S.R.  4. 


Address. 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 

For  READY-TO-WEAR  Suits 


All  materials    thoroughly  shrunk 

and  cut  by  skilled  tailors  in 
our  own  workrooms. 

Made  in  all  sizes. 


The  PALACE  SUIT  wUI 
meet   the   demands  of   the 
man     who    prides    himself 
upon  his    personal  appear- 
ance.     It    is    smartly    cut 
and  faultlessly  finished,  the 
choice     of     materials 
being     Navy    Serge — 
indigo  dye  —  or   good 
quality  Tweed. 

This  is  a  suit  which 

offers  value  that 

caniMt    be 

duplicated. 


NAVY  SERGE  or 
SELECTED  TWEEDS 


Prices  : 

65  -  and  70/- 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney 


ONLY  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS 
NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM 


Ifllil'     /.'cii.il  .    11^1  If 


9     9     •?     9     9 


WHAT 


a  lot  of  things  you  want  to  know  at>out  the  V/AR,  about  the  fight- 
ing nations  and  the  neutrals,  about  trade  and  production,  and  a 
thousand  other  things. 


YOU 


will  find  most  of  your  questions  answered  in  STEAD'S  WAR 
FACTS,  which  contains  over  3000  separate  facts  about  the  war 
and  matters  related  thereto.     You 


WANT 


reliable  information.  This  book  gives  it  you,  and  Is  specially 
arranged  for  easy  reference.  It  tells  you  about  the  Armies  of 
the  Belligerents.  The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contraband.  Spies. 
Colonies.  Internal  Conditions  of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of 
Europe,  Prisoners  of  War.  iviodern  and  Ancient  Weapons. 
World's  Production.  The  Balkans  and  Their  People.  Asia 
Minor.  Russian  Railways.  Airships.  Submarines.  Torpedoes. 
Neutrals.  Trade.  The  Russians.  The  Turks.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Everything  you  can  think  of. 

Stead's  War  Facts 

Compiled    by    Henry    Stead 

Price         -         -        7/6  net 

To  Readers  of  STEAD'S  REVIEW,  only   5/- 

Use    Coupon    on    page    v. 
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Higher  Mileage 

follows  lubricating  efficiency 


rHE  careful  ■  motorist  to- Jay  wanti  his;h 
mileage  from  hii  lubricating  oil.  For  l.i^h 
mileage  iiiignijicant  in  many  ways. 

Higher  mileage:  from  an  oil  means  more  wor.li, 
leu  waste.         ' 

Higher  mileage  results  from  a  more  complete 
piston- ring  seal.  Thai  means  practically  elimina- 
ting oil  worthing  into  the  engine  cylinders.  It 
means  cutting  down  the  benzine  waste  past  the 
piston  rings.  It  means  seoling-in  the  power,  which 
then  acts  with  full  force  on  the  pistons. 

And  a  higher  mileage  oil  must  naturally  be  one 
which  withstands  the  intense  worl^ing-heat  in  the 
cylinders. 

7 he  high  mileage  from  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
tt  causing  a  marked  reduction  in  many  annual  <  il 
l^ills.  But,  much  more  important,  it  points  plainly 
to  greater  lubricating  etiiciency. 

Note  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  specif  ed 
fur  your  car  on  the  chart.  Insist  on  getting  it;  it 
Will  lowtr  your  oil  bills. 


Correct  Automobile  Labrieatiom 


Cartel.   Mit«.«  -MM 


hiHi  f«^M  all 


.•k  |l  ■        arf  tl  I 


A-i- 
0»i  rf  l< 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  sold  by  dealers  and 
garages  everywhere.  In  buying,  II  is  safest  to 
purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  Red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.  PTY.  LTD., Throughout  Australasia 

Speclalisli  in  the  manufacture  of  hlfh-grade  luf^rfranti  for  «vnv  elau  of  machine'- 
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